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Des-ription of the View of the New 
PEextTHsHIRe County Rooms, 


WV E have the satisfaction of pre- 
seating our readers with a per- 
spective view of the Front of the New 
County Rooms for Perthshire, atter 
the design of Robert Saurke, Esq. 
At is im the same simple and truly 
classical style with Covent Garden 


Theatre, which was designed by the 


same architect, and universally allow- 
ed to be an eflort emimently charac- 
teristic of the best feeling of the art. 

It is impossible tor us to enter into 
a minute description of the interior 
of the building. We can only say, 
that ample and elegant accommoda- 


tion is provided for every department 


of the public business of that great 
county, in the smallest possible area, 
and at the least possible expence. 
The highest praise is due to the 
Lord Lieutenant, and the gentlemen 
of the committee appomted to procure 
the designs, for the steadiness with 
which they persisted in refusing to 
adopt designs of inferior artists, 


and for the truly liberal manner in 


which they applied to the masters of 
the science. There was no adver- 
tising for competition plans, with an 
offer of premiums to the successful 
competitor. ‘The committee at once 
designs from three great 

don architects, Messrs Atkinson, 
Wyatt, and Smirke, well knowing that 
eminent architects like these, who 


were fully occupied, and liberally paid, 
would uvever condescead to procure 
ewployment en such terms. 

‘The designs obtained were all bigh- 
ly creditable to their authors; but Mr 
Smirke’s was approved of, and accept- 
ed, without a dissentient voice, by 
those whose busiaess it was to decide, 
and, we might almost say, with the 
unanimous approbation of the county. 

This beautiful building is to be 
erected on the site of Gowrie House, 
fronting the Tay, and is intended 
to form a principal feature in the pro- 
posed new street, trom the end of the 
bridge downwards, along the bank. 

This was a favourite idea of the 
late Thomas Hay Marshall, Esq., 
Provost of Perth, a man possessed of 
every talent requisite for a public si- 
tuation, and who laboured with un- 
wearied zeal for the embellishment of 
his native city. 

The stranger who passes th 
Perth, must admire the spirit of the 
man, who, im so short time, accom- 
plished so much, with the slender re- 
sources of wprovincial town; while the 
citizen, in sharing his admiration, 
mixes with it feelings of deep, though 
unavailing regret, for the early loss of 
him who was not more admired fer 
his enlightened zeal in the perform- 
ance of public duties, than beloved for 
a goodness of heart, and an urbanity 
of manner, which he carried with him 
into every department of private life. 
—The mbabitants of Perth, with a 

number 
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84 
number of country gentlemen, at the 
head of whom is his Grace the Duke 


of Athole, are now preparing to erect 
a monument to his memory. 


Enquiry into the Expediency of conti- 
nuing the Income-Tax in time of 
Peace. 


T is impossible that any question 

can come more home to the breast 
of every individual in this country, 
than that which is soon to be agitated 
inthe legislature respecting the Income, 
or Property-Tax. Severe as the pres- 
‘sure has been, yet, while the war 
lasted, it has been borne with wonder- 
ful equanimity by all who possessed 
any measure of loyalty and satisfac- 
tion with the measures of administra- 
tion. But the question, whether it 
shal! in any shape or degree be con- 
tinued during peace, is one very 
momentous, and which threatens to 
shake the firmness even of the most 
determined adherents of government. 
The moment, therefore, may not be 
unfavourable forintroducing some dis- 
cussion on this measure, considered 
as a permanent resource for defraying 
the expenditure of this country. 

It is not uncommon to hear it said, 
that a well-regulated Income-Tax 
would be the best of any, and might 
very advantageously come in the 

room of all other taxes. By this is 
never meant the Income-Tax as it 
now stands; but an Income - Tax 
framed according to the views of the 
different proposers, which, it must be 
owned, are exceedingly various. This 
mode of contribution has its advan- 
tages. It is levied with the least ex- 
pence of any; and not being, like the 
taxes on commodities, advanced b 
the merchant. before reaching the 
consumer, it is not surcharged with 
his profit. These circumstances, how- 
ever, are outweighed by others, which 


~ have always rendered this, in all its 
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forms, the most odious form of ‘Taxa- 
tion. 

It is inevitably felt as much more 
grievous and oppressive, thus to pay 
down directly a large sum, than to 
contribute by remoter and’ more cir- 
cuitous channels, A tax on com- 
modities, after the very first, is searce- 
ly recognized as a tax at all; it ap- 
pears merely to be the price of the 
articles. It may be said, indeed, that 
this is only gilding the pill, and that 
since the money equally leaves our 
coffers, it is better that we should be 
conscious of the shape in which it 
goes. The truth, however, is, that the 
hardship and distress thereby occa- 
sioned, are not nearly so great. It 
is much easier insensibly to reduce 
our expences, by consuming less of 
the commodities thus raised, than to 
pay annually a large sum of money 
at once. This, to persons not richly 
endowed by fortune, or blessed with a 
peculiar portion of care and foresight, 
is always a very diflicult operation. 
They being obliged to do it, with the 
arm of law lifted to crush every one 
who delays, is an evil of much more 
serious» magnitude, than the merely 
paying a somewhat higher price for 
our tea and sugar. More anxiety 
and suffering, therefore, is entailed 
on the nation by this, than by any 
other import 5 and if the evil of taxa- 
tion consist in its tendency to abridge 
the comfort of life, the one in question 
certainly produces that effect in a su- 
pereminent degree. 

Let us next consider the difficulty 
of making the tax equal. I do not 
mean mere equality in the plan and 
design, although certainly this has by 
no means been hitherto attained. But 
there is one circumstance, for which 
it would be difficult to find a remedy. 
Although the principle of integrity 1s 
not peculiarly wanting in this coun- 
try, but rather the contiary, yet it 
scarcely extends to the maxim of not 
“* cheating the king,” when opportu- 
nity offers, There are few, I — 
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who would not consider it as a 
work of very great supererogation, to 
return an income, the existence of 
which could not be known, unless by 
their own testimony. In such cases, 
indeed, there are usually difficulties 
in ascertaining what the real income 
is; and where such occur, it is easy 
to conjecture on what side the scale 
will incline. There are a thousand 
modes in which a man may wholly, 
or at least half deceive himself, and 
may quict those gentle workings of 
conscience which are usually felt up- 
on such occasions. ‘There are here 
only two remedies. One is by a most 
rigorous scrutiny into the private af- 
fairs of each individual. But this, I 
‘believe, when added to the inevitable 
‘disclosure, will be universally felt as 
-a grievance still more oppressive than 
-even that of paying the tax to its ful- 
lest extent. The evils arising to the 
_mercantile world from such disclo- 
-sures, have been so often pointed out, 
that they need not now be insisted on. 
The appellation of zzguisztoria/, ndeed, 
is the one most uniformly applied to 
it by the commercial bodies. There 
is one case, indeed, where the income, 
instead of being understated, is said 
to be often reported greater than it 
really is. It is that of a merchant, 
who has sustained losses, and who is 
perhaps trembling on the verge of 
bankruptcy. To give his income, 
then, at nothing, or less than no- 
thing, might precipitate the evil, 
which otherwise he hopes to avoid — 


- 'Fhe same, more inevitably, is the case 
of the farmer, to remedy the uncer- 


tainty of whose income, government as- 
sesses according to a certain propor- 
tion of the rent. ‘The consequence at 
present is, that the tax must be paid 
upon a large income, when, in fact, 
he has less than none. 

From what has been said, it will, I 
think, be evident, that the Income- 
Tax, on a small scale, is, in point of 


general policy, more objectionable than | 


_ even as it now stands, If a well-pro-. 


_and peace measure. 


portioned Income-Tax could supersede 
all other taxes, it would, no doubt, be 
attended with advantages to counter- 
balance the great evils with which it 
is accompanied. But it loses all its 
benefits, when introduced merely as a 
supplement to all the other burdens 
that rest upon the nation. All the 
evils of inquisition and disclosure, 
which seem to be those most grievous- 
ly complained of, exist equally in a 
tax of one per cent., as in one of ten. 
There would no doubt be a great 
economy, if the Income-T'ax could 
supersede all, or any of the numerous 
establishments, now maintained for 
the collection of the revenue. But 
when all the establishments of stamps, 
customs, excise, &c. &c. must be 
equally kept up, then that for the col- 
lection of Income forms merely an 
addition, however moderate, to the 
general mass of expenditure. 

There may now be room for some 
concluding observations on the Pro- 
perty- Pax, considered as a permanent 
As a war-tax, 
even the severity of its pressure may 
be accompanied with salutary eflects. 
It may counteract the tendency to con- 
sider war, and the perpetual succes- 
sion of events and mews which it af- 
fords, as an enlivening and agreeable 
amusement 5 and may cherish the love 
of peace by stich home arguments, as 
will operate upon every class of the 
community. For this reason, it 1s 
very expedient, that there should be 
war-taxes, and that these should even 
press with greater severity than taxes 
of any other description. But, if all 
the other impositions which bear the 
name, and, as was hitherto supposed, 
the nature of war - taxes, are to be 
permanently continued, the nation has 
surely some right to expect that it 
should be freed en this single and 
most odious one. The truth is, that 
wine, spirits, tea, and even beer, ap- 
pear to be as fair subjects of taxa- 
tion ; and if it must be so, the nation 
_bas no violent ground to murmur at 

their 
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their continuance. Bat if these are 
to be paid, and the Income-Tax also, 
then the distinction between war and 
peace taxes falls entirely: Peace brings 
no relief to the national distress ; and 
no motive is afforded, so far at least 
as private interest is concerned, for 
preferring one state of things to ano- 
ther. 

Such are the grounds which ap- 
pear not only to excuse, but even to 
justify and render reasonable the ar- 
dent desire felt by the people of this 
country, to be’ delivered from the 
pressure of this tax. So long as it 
appeared indispensable, they have 
borne it, on the whole, wonderfully, 
and without, at least, any outrageous 
murmuring. This surely gives them 
some title to be heard, when they at 
last unanimously declare, that they 
can, and will bear it no longer. 

Civis. 


Letter toa Friend on the loss of an 
Infant Son. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 

¢T'he accompanying letter was written by a 
mest respectable clergyman in this city, 
to a friend, who was suffering under x 5 
affliction to which it alludes. As it con- 
tains reflections which may be useful and 
interesting to all classes of readers, I 
transmit it for insertion in your publica- 

_ tion, in case you think it suited to that 
object.) 

B. 
MY DEAR SIR, 


] felt strongly various bear- 
tugs of the touching affliction 
Which Mrs * * * * * ** and you have 
lately sustained, and I am ‘sure you 
will forgive me for statiug some ideas 
on the subject, as they arise to my 
mind, They are unstudied, and ma 


he desultory, but they are dictated by 
unaflected friendshi 


p- 


How tenderly and clearly has the 
affliction taught the heart of you both 


that it is only the hope of immortali- 


ty, and the doctrines of religion, that 
can effectually support and sooth us 
in the loss of friends! ‘That loss it- 
self irresistibly remznds us, and cem- 
pells us to fee/, that all on earth is un- 
certain and transient, and under the 
control of a Being omnipotent and 
everlasting !—When you stood by the 
bed of your dying infant, listening to 
his helpless moan, and seeing medi- 
cine, care, and skill, all ineffectual, 
every hour hastening, by increasing 
debility, the dreaded stroke of separa- 
tion, did you not feel the truth I 
have suggested powerfully impressed ? 
Yes ! in such a scene, the soul natur- 
ally, in its helplessness and hopeless- 
ness, rises to, and reposes on, GoD. 
. In himself, in his relation to the 
earth, and to man, by his procedure 
in the general system of his provi- 
dence, and by the peculiar measures 
of his grace in the gospel, Gop must 
appear, to the considerate and serious, 
a solid object of appeal and confi- 
dence to his creatures. 

By channels and means of commu- 
nication, inscrutable in the nature of 
their operation, and undistinguishable 
at the moment of their influence, by 
any palpable sign of their conveying 
to us support and consolation, he does, 
beyond question, strengthen and sooth 
his creatures in their troubles. Reason 
satisfies us of the possibility and like- 
lihood of this occurring : revelation 
assures us, by its doctrines, of its cer- 
tainty : experience supplies pleasing 
practical proof of its reality. 

Ought we not, then, to be grateful to 
Gon, who shields and cheers us amid 
the storms of this vale of tears? 

And should our gratitude decay 
and vanish, when time, and the enjoy- 
ment of the comforts that remain to 
us, again tranquillize our feelings and 
engross our pursuits ?—The heart, yet 
rent and tender from the blow by 
which it has been smitten, sighs out 
sincerely, No! 

How is that gratitude to be kept 
alive and warm?—By one way, and 
one 
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one way only ; that is, by cultivating 
a frame of mind habitually devout. 
And how, again, is that habitual devo- 
tion of frame to be maintained ? Only 
by the regular recurrence of religious 
exercises. ‘These exercises are en- 
cumbent on us as duties. We will 
find them rewards and blessings in 

Religious exercises maintaiming a 
devotional frame, a devotional frame 
will render us incessantly and deli- 
cately sensible of every call to pious 
gratitude ; and gratitude, ever wake- 
fal and active, will make us live “near 
to Gop,” holding, as it were, close, 
and affectionate, and attaching com- 
munion with him. Gradually, by this 
process of employment and feeling, 
the mind is moulded into a fixed tem- 
per, holy in itself, admirably disposed 
at once to taste earthly prosperity, and 
to bear earthly evils with equanimity 
(as they come) and with increasing 
meetness (when they close in time), 
for more immediate access to the pre- 
sence of Gop in eternity. 

I think this general reasoning 
sound. Its practical results are very 
important. Far, very far am I from 
thinking that your character or habits 
require that they should, with any pe- 
culrar earnestness, be started to you, 
or pressed on your consideration. — 
Yet the best of us are not beyond the 
necessity of having remembrance on 
these points stirred up. And if I 
have been prompted to assume the of- 
fice of remembrancer, on this occa- 
sion, you will in justice, I trust, a- 
scribe the assumption to its true 
cause—a friendship made by the rea- 
son of sorrow, more anxiously inter- 
ested in all that concerns a friend. — 

Your good sense and quick dis- 
cernment will be quite aware, that 
in talking of religious exercises and 
their effects, I am not recommending 
that rigid and sanctimonious fierce- 
ness of outward religion, which zea- 
lots and fanatics display. Christia- 
nity, in its substance and spirit, ac- 
cords with the purest reason. Its 
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tenets, sentiments, and duties, bespeak, 
in their Author, and befit, in man, the 
most perfect wisdom. The character 
of areal Christian may be summed up 
in three traits, Believing and acting 
on the principles of the gospel—he 
is good as the creature of Gop and 
the servant of Curist—he is dene- 
volent, and kind, and upright, as a 
member of society—he is pure in him- 
self, and enjoys a happiness to which 
they are strangers, who are without 
Gop, and without hope in the world. 

To whatever extent, my dear Sir, 
you are conscious of a transcript of 
this character being verified in your 
own case, forgive the impulse which 
leads your frvend to do hisoffice as a 
minister, and for saying, that the scene 
of distress is a school, where such 
lessons as he is giving should be im- 
pressed and improved. ‘The visitation 


. sent from Heaven, is then teaching 


them—the heart is open to hear them, 
and it is soft, for admitting them to 
be engraven deeply and indelibly. 
Reducing these lessons to practice, is 
neither to alter the manners in dusi- 
ness, nor to debar from mirth amid 
innocent avocations. It is to hallow 
both, and to render them at once 
dignified and delightful. He who 
reduces them to practice the most 
constantly and the most completely, 
becomes thereby, in fact, the most 
worthy, the most amiable, the most 
universally loved, the best prepared 
for all the chances and changes of 
this mixed and fleeting scene—the 
most happy in himself. 

After all, while I have been ap- 
parently addressing you, 1 begin, on 
reflection, to suspect, that I have 
been insensibly pouring ‘out some 
views and feelings, which conscious- 
ness makes me aware are needful to 
be at times reconsidered and improved 


by myself. But I shall at least have 


the prudent self-command not te 
make uncalled-for confessions, 
I shall only tell you, what I shal 
myself do, leaving you to decide, whey 
ther you will do the same, and also 
what 
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what suggestion you may give Mrs 
Recalling, then, the sick-bed and 
the grave of an innocent infant, [ shall 
think of the frailtenure by which the 
more advanced in life must hold it; 
and however deeply convinced (by long 
and frequent reviews of its nature and 
proofs) of the truth and value of the 
Christian system, I shall seek anew, in 
+ Porteous’s or Beattie’s Evidences,” 
a brief and passing glance at its foun- 
dation—in “ Butler’s Analogy,” the 
resistless demonstration of. its cre- 
dibility—and in Paley, at once the 
certainty of its claim to belief, and all 
the authority and beauty of its mo- 
rals. Does not the reiterated percep- 
tion of these aspects of Christianity 
lead to invigorate faith, and so to sanc- 
tify the heart and the habits of life, 
that one should become daily more and 
more fit for that heavenly kingdom, 
which shall consist, as the Saviour 
says, of little children, and of those 
who, in innocence, resemble them ? 

But, coming to the end of my se- 
cond sheet, 1 am reminded that it 
is more than time to stop this unpre- 
meditated and wandering scrawl. 

You will notice that I have been 
moralizing as to the living, rather 
than discoursing as to te dead.— He 
is gone, without suffering the trials 
and sorrows inseparable from length- 
ened years, to taste the happiness in 
immortality for which survivors are 
yet left to struggle. The lapse of 
time healing the wound which his 
loss inflicts on affection, will teach at 
last, not only to be resigned, but, with 
a mild melancholy, to rejoice at his 
destiny. 

May this be the effect of the lapse of 
time on Mrs ** ***** and you; and 
may happiness here and hereafter be 
the portion of both !—Confiding in 
your forgiveness for this grave episto- 

stary dissertation, remain, with great 
gerd, 
DEAR SIR, 
Your's faithfully, 


Monthly Memoranda in Natural — 
History. 
WEATHER. 

HIS has been the most severe 
winter within our recollection.— 
Not but that, of late years, the cold 
has, on certain nights, been more in- 
tense, (15° Fahr. was the lowest ob- 
servation we this winter made), and 
snow has at particular times fallen to 
a greater depth ; but the continuance 
of frosty and snowy weather, has, up- 
on the whole, been longer, and the vicis- 
situdes of these, with deluging rains, 
and violent gales of wind, have been 
greater. ‘The frost and snow began 
early in November ; and ever since, 
when these have intermitted, their 
place has been supplied by successive 
tempests. On the afternoon of the 
24th, Edinburgh was visited by the 
rare phenomenon of a.winter storm of 
thunder and lightning. ‘The light- 
ning was forked, of a bluish phospho- 
vic colour, like what is called Roman 
fire: it was almost instantaneously 
followed by the noise, indicating proxi- 
mity. The air was excessively cold, 
and the moisture suddenly. produced 
by the electric explosions, fell in the 

shape of very large hailstones. 


Snow-Buntings, ( Emberhiza niva- 
lis. — During the whole of this winter, 
at least from the middle of November, 
a considerable flock of these burds has 
frequented the Calton- Hill, taking 
possession in particular of the rocky 
space inclosed around Nelson’s monu- 
ment. Here they have not only met 
with protection, but have been regu- 


larly fed with barley, by orders of the - 


humane and patriotic individual to 
whom we are chiefly indebted for the 
embellishment of this eharming spot. 
They have generally nestled about the 
monument, and in the crevices of the 
surrounding rocks. They have at- 
tracted 2 good deal of notice; and, 
notwithstanding the severity of the 
Weather, many spectators have daily 
visited the hil, in order to ‘have’ a 
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eep at them, ‘They still continue 
in great numbers (27th Feb.) 

They are not, however, to be con- 
sidered as an entire novelty in this 
neighbourhood. Several years ago, 
we remarked flights of the same bird, 
both on the Calton-Hill and on Salis- 
bury-Craigs; and a very large flock 
is almost every winter to be scen on 
the downs and sands of Musselburgh 
and Fisherrow. 

In the north of Scotland, and espe- 
cially in Caithness and the Orkney 
Islands, they abound very much du- 
ring winter. They are there called 
Snow - flecks, and often Oat - fowls, 
from the havock which they make 
in the oat stacks of the farm- yards. 
‘They are sometimes taken with gins: 
they are generally found to be in good 
condition, and are esteemed a greater 
delicacy than larks. ‘The famous Or- 
tolan of the epicure belongs to the 
same genus, 

‘They commonly disappear in March, 
early or late, according to the kind of 
season. They probably retire to Nor- 
way and Lapland, to breed It appears 
that in search of winter-quarters they 
seldom migrate farther south than 
Scotland. In the southern counties 
of England, they seldom or never 
make their appearance. The late 
Colonel Montagu, the distinguished 
quthor of the Ornithological Dic- 
tionary, although he had for many 
winters been on the look-out for them, 
never saw them in Devonshire, 

Intermixed with the snow-bunting 
on the Calton-Hill, there have been 
observed considerable numbers of the 
mountain-bunting, (Emberhiza mon- 
tana,) sometimes called the cock of the 
north. "This last is rather sinaller 
than the suow-bunting, and the bill is 
of a brighter yellow colour, Linnzeus 
considered it as but.a variety of the 
other ; but there is no doubt that 
they are distinct species. A very full 
description of both species may he 
found in the Supplement to the Orni- 
thological Dictionary’ already allu- 
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ded to. Specimens of both kinds, pro- 
cured from the Calton-Hiil, have been 
prepared for the College Museum. 


CANONMLLLS, 
27th Fed. 1816. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 

SIR, 

N turning to the Poetry in your 

last Number, | was quite astonished 
to find that a gentleman, under the 
signature of T. M. C. and whom you 
are pleased to term an “ old and valued 
correspondent,” had dared to enter 
the lists; and having thrown down 
his gage, accused the whole of the 
Southern Minstrelsie,”’ as- nothing 
betterthan a parcel of mere plagiarists, 
without one redeeming spark of in- 
nate genius to lighten the g:oom of 
error, ignorance, and absurdity, gla- 
ringly displayed in a lateconjunct pub- 
lication, entitled the Nithsdale Aiin- 
strel””Lardentiy hope, Sir, you will 
he so candid as toinsertthe few follow- 
ing remarks from one who, in the 
name of many o/d and vedic corres- 
pondents, bas an equal claim to pub- 
licity with Mr T. M. C. 

In the first place, Sir, “ The Niths- 
dale Minstrel,’ was undertaken from 
the purest and best of motives, to 
give an opportunity to “hearts preg- 
nant with celestial fire.” to pour 
their effusions on the public ear, 
and to lend a fostering hand to that 
beautiful, though tender blossom, 
too often exposed to the untimely 
blasts of chilling scorn and unmanly 
contempt. How many a flower, had 
it not been for means such as these, 
would have blushed unseen, and thrown 
its fragrance to the wandering winds! 
How many a Milton tuned the inglo- 
rious lyre, and sunk, unnoticed and 
unknown, to an unmerited obscurity ! 
Even the corner of a newspaper hath 
brought to light souls cast. in the 
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glorious mould of immortality: and 
shall we dare to sap the foundation of 
any author's hopes, however fragile 
and transitory that foundation may 
appear? Perish the thought! the path 
of human existence is_ sufficiently 


~ strewn with thorns; wherefore should 


we endeavour to plant one more ? 
Ideal felicity is as gratifying to the 
mind, for the time, as the most glorr- 
ous reality can be. There are cer- 
tainly poems in this “ spurious pro- 
duction” (as the gentleman would 
have it) fraught with all that vrvrda 
vis animi, that poetical enthusiasm, 
which characterize our best and most 
original writers. For instance, what 
ean be more selemnly striking, than 
the following lines from the “ Even- 
ing view amid the ruins of Linclu- 
den Abbey?” 


** But, as I gaze, the vision fails, 

Like frost-work thaw'd by southern gales: 
The altars sink, the tapers fade, 

And all the splendid scenes decay’d: 
The window fair, the painted pane, 

No longer glows with holy stain ; 

But, through the broken space, the gale 
Breathes chilly from the misty vale : 
The bird of eve flits sullen by 

Her home, these aisles and arches high ; 
The choral hymn, that erst so clear 
Broke softly sweet on Fancy’s ear, 

Is drown’d amid the mournful scream, 
That breaks the magic of my dream : 
Rous'd by the sound, I start, and see 
The ruin’d, sad reality.” 


The next poem in the collection, is 
one entitled The Sailor Boy’s Dream, 
and has been read with universal 
interest, both from the harmony and 
splendour of versification, and the pa- 
thos and melanchely denouement of 
the whole, though printed in a muti- 
lated and incorrect manner. The 

following exquisite stanza has been 
left out altogether. After the wreck 
of his vessel, and having deplored the 
awful catastrophe, the author exclaims: 


Ow beds of green-sea-flowers thy limbs shall 


be laid ; 
' Around thy white bones the red coral 


shall grow; 


Of thy fair yellow locks thread of amber be 
enemas part suit to the mansions be- 

years, and ages, shall circle 
And still the vast waters above thee shall 

PT gpl thy pattern for ever and aye, 
goo boy, sailor boy, peace to thy 


The above poem is the production 
of one of the first of living bards, and 
who has sounded deep and long the 
tragic and the lyric shell ; and shall 
he be accused of plagiarism—of ap- 
pearing like the moon in a mist great- 
er than his original genius admits of ? 
No, Sir! he would spurn at the base 
idea, and treat with contempt the sil- 
ly, selfish surmise. His works need 
vot the fortuitous aid of borrowed or- 


nument ; but are the inimitable 


Eve of Milton) “ when unadorned, 
adorned the most.”” There are like- 
wise several other very fine poems m 
this local volume, which would do ho- 
nour to any work, particularly “ The 
Auld Harper,” in which are the fol 
lowing lines : 


“ Oh far ha’e } wander’d by mountain and 
plain 

For my cabin was burnt, and my brethren 
are slain; 

Their swords they were drawn i’ the strife 
the free, 

But they set like the stars i’ their ain eoun- 
trie. 

Yet bright as that day-star, that beams o’er 
the wave, 


Shall they yet rise in glory, the meed ofthe 
brave.” 


The Negro Boy’s Dream, Ode to 
the Evening Star, and several others, 
are much superior to most com- 
mon- place rhymes, and certainly are 
no mean specimens of Dumfries- 
shire talent in this particular depart- 
ment. There is not the least doubt 
that many poems have found their way 
to public notice, through this mediam, 
which certainly did not deserve the 
short-lived honours they have ob- 
tained. Still, however, the volume is 
worthy 
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worthy of patronage ; and we much 

doubt whether any country in Britain 

could have furnished a better. 
Fithil, 


Feb. 14, 1815. A. D. 


Statements of Lord Kinnaird respect- 
ing the causes which ded to his re- 
moval from France. 


(From Letter to Lord Liverpool, Lon. 1816. ) 


N the 30th of January, two days 
after the removal of the British 

Head-Quarters from Paris, I receiv- 
ed an invitation from the Prefect of 
the Police to wait upon him. With the 
sanction of Sir Charles Stuart, who 
had received no communication on the 
subject, I had an interview with the 
Minister on the following day. 

M. Anglés informed me, “ that 
there had been ebserved an vill 
‘¢ in my conversation and correspon- 
“‘ dence (une malveillance, soit dans 
“* des propos, soit dans des correspon- 
“¢ dences ) towards the Government of 
“Frane, which rendered my stay 
“in the Capital disagreeable to the 
* Ministers: that, moreover, I was 
“in the habit of seeing and of giving 
‘* protection to persons in disgrace ; 
** a practice which confirmed them in 
‘“‘ their determination to insist u 
departure. He then 
“ length upon the right which every 
“ Government has to protect itself, 
“‘ by sending away Foreigners, and, 
“¢ quoting our Alien Bill, justified the 
“‘ measure by the example of Eng- 
4“ land.” 


In reply, I assured the Minister, 


that I was well aware of the manner 


in which I was surrounded with 


spies ; but that, although it was dif- 
ficult to guard one’s self against the 
malice of such reporters, I could ven- 
ture to deny, and did positively deny, 
the use of any language in conversa- 
tion at which the Government could 
take umbrage. That, with respect to 


my correspondence, I was so fully a- 
ware of the practice now adopted, of 
opening all the letters addressed to 
England (copies of which had, to my 
knowledge, been sometimes shown to 
the Russian Ambassador), that I had 
abstainedentirely from sending any by 
the Post: that, having reason to en- 
tertain doubts whether accidents had 
not happened even to the communica- 
tions of the British Embassy, I had 
not corresponded on any political sub- 
ject whatever; and therefore his 
Excellency’s information on that 
point was altogether incorrect : that, 
with respect to the third point, 1 was 
at aloss to understand its meaning : 
protection I had none to give ; but, if 
he meant, that I had not shut my door 
against my friends and acquaintances, 


en account of political opinions 
ted to them, a which 
was inclined neither to palliate nor 
deny. With respect to the right of 
sending me away, 1 assured M. An- 
glés, that I had no intention to dis- 
pute it, and should strictly follow the 
line of conduct prescribed to me by 
the Ambassador of my Sovereign; but 
I begged leave to remark, that, al- 
though our Alien Bill was, undoubted- 
ly, hable to abuse, yet the vigilance 
of the Legislature rendered a wanton 
application of it rare and difficult : 
that it was peculiarly directed against 
Alien Enemies ; and though certain- 
ly applicable to Aliens of every de- 
scription, yet the curiosity of nations 
in amity and alliance called for a sa- 
tisfactory explanation to their Am- 
bassadors ; otherwise, private pique 
and malice, and still meaner motives, 
might be enabled to prejudice the in- 
terests, convenience, and character of 
Foreigners on all occasions. That, 
although I meant to charge no such 
design upen the Government, yet it 
was natural we should be peculiarly 
jealous upon that pojnt, at a time 
when the claimants against the French — 


Treasury, under an article of the 
ght be numerous, and a 
summary 


Treaty, might 
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convenient. 1 admitted the danger of 
the crisis, and the justifiable alarm 
of the Government, which had per- 
haps given too easy credit to its over- 
zealous informers. ‘That in conse- 
quence of the Report being spread, i 
had purposely remained three weeks, 
tempting charge and inquiry, and 
that L now demanded the investiga- 
tion, in any shape the Government 
might determine. intorm- 
ed the Minister, that Sir Charles 
Stuart was to see the Duke of Kiche- 
lieu on the subject that day ; and, if 
the measure was persisted in, | re- 
quested the order in writzag, and that 
some specific reason might be stated 
for the enforcement of it. 

To this request I obtained no sa- 
tisfactory repiy; but, on the other 
hand, M. Angiés entered fully into 
details of what he called the most ex- 
traordinary and unjustifiable conduct 
of the English in all parts of France. 
He complained, “ that, almost univer- 
** sally, they spoke in contempt of the 
** King and of his Family; and, upon 
** all occasions, whether in language, 
“ or by the eagerness with which they 
“ sought the portraits, busts, and other 
** memorials of Napoleon, seemed de- 
** sirous of upholding the name of the 
“¢ Usurper: that, ifhe could show me 
proces verbaux, should be 
* shocked at the reiterated proofs of 
** this disposition, which was carried 
“so far, that Englishmen, travelling 
“in the public carriages, frequently 
** gave money to those who asked it, 
‘* upon condition of their crying, Vive 
Empereur.” ‘ 

I could only assure the Prefect, 
that I had committed none of these 


extravagancies ; and, as for my coun- 


trvmen, he well knew the freedom 
with which they spoke of their own 


Government, and must not: be sur-- 
prised at the liberties they might oc- . 


casionally take with the institutions of 


something in the cireumstances, which 
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summary removal of them extremely a’iended the restoration of the Royal 


other Countries. That there 


Family of France, which gave heed- 
less men a habit of speaking irreve- 
rently of those Illustrious Persons ; 
but that it partook of no design, as 
he seemed to suppose; a suspicion 
which, | thought, could not justly be 
entertained, considering the sacrifi- 
ces which every Englishman had 
made for that object. 

He assured me, “ that this spirit 
“ exiended to the army; and that 
‘““every thing appertaining to the 
“name of Napoleon was cherislied 
“and coveted by the officers and 
** men, manner the- most extra- 
* ordinary ‘and offensive and he 
farther complained of * the indiscip- 
* line of the British Troops, and sta- 
“ted himself to be a sufferer toa 
* vreat amount, by the excesses they 
** had committed.” 

To the first part of this complaint 
I replied, that the observation I bad 
made on the liberties my countrymen 
might take with the dynasty they had 
restored, was peculiarly applicable to 
the Army, which had bled in ats 
cause, ‘That the British ,Officers 
could not but render justice to the 
valour of the Army they had defeat- 
ed, and to the talents of the Chief, 
whose Empire they had overthrown. 
That something of this bitterness or 
indiflerence towards the Government 
of the King might, perhaps, be re- 
ferred to the period, when his Ma- 
jesty had thought fit to confer the 
Cross of St Lovis on many Cfficers 
of the Russian Army, asa for 
thetr superior discipline ; and that our 
Officers, though unambitious of the 
honour, might have interpreted this 
compliment to one Army (a8 indeed 
all irance did interpret it) into a re- 
flection upon the conduct of the other : 
that the distinction afterwards con- 
ferred on their General * had not 


dtroved 


_* Immediately after the removal of the 
pictures from the Louvre, thirty-four cros- 
ses 
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destroyed this impression, as they re- 
membered, that he too had been sub- 
ject to the insults of the Court, and 
the object of insidious attacks, when 
in performance of a most painful part 
of his duty. ‘That, however, no dis- 
position of the sort he alluded to couid 


allect the obedience of the Troops, in. 


protecting the King ; and his Majes- 
ty had shown his conviction of this 
fact, by entrusting his Capital to them 
alone, for several weeks after the 
conclusion of the peace. 

‘The second part of the accusation 
I heard with surprise, L must add, 
with indignation, vz. the charge of 
indiscipline brought against the Bri- 
tish Soldiers, to whose peaceable con- 
duct in Paris, and to the vigilant ad- 
ministration of their Commander, | 
have been a witness for many months. 

[ could only express my entire dis- 
belief of these excesses, and endea- 
voured, but in vain, to convince M. 
Anglés, that he had been a victim, as 
I myself had been, to the indiscipline 
of the Dutch and Belgian Auxiliaries, 
who had enforced requisitions, on 
many occasions, in defiance of the or- 
ders and proclamations of the Duke 
of Wellington. 

M. Anglés, moreover, “ complain- 
“ed of the potsonous nature of the 
“ Envlish Newspapers, the introduc- 
* tion of which, he assured me. like 
** that of other poisons, would in fu- 
* ture be prevented.” 

The answer was not difficult ; but 
I recollected, that this Gentleman, as 
well as the Munister of the Police, 
had long been subordinate Agents of 
Bonaparte, who had adopted a simt- 
lar measure during the peace ot Ami- 
ens, and { forbore to reply. 

I have given vour Lordship a faith- 
ful relation of what passed on the 
subject of my countrymen and my- 


ses of the Order of St Louis were conferred — 


(Sept. 21, 1815,) on Officers of the Russian 
army, for their superior discipline; and, a- 


bout a month after, the Duke of Welling- — 


ton received the order of the Holy Ghost. 
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self, as L communicated it to Sir 
Charles Stuart on the same day.— 
The Minister entered inio. many to- 
pies in the conversation, which | con- 
tinued, in the patient expectation of 
heaving some charge aflecting my- 
self; and, although L had to regret, 
that the liberal feelings he expressed 
were not likely to avail me on the 
present occasion, yet 1 am satisfied, 
that be possesses an unexhausted 
stock of excellent principles and opi- 
nions, which will, no doubt, be turned 
to the profit-of other travellers, when 
the season shall be more convenient 
for the application of them. 

The same evening Sir Charles Stu- 
art wrote an officia! note to the Duke 
of Richelieu. On the next day I 
received, from the Police, a Pass- 
port, which | requested the British 
Ambassador to have countersigned, 
for any day he thought proper ; but 
on no account to ask an hour’s delay, 
or any indulgence from the Govern- 
ment. It was not until two days af- 
ter, that, upon Sir Charles Stuart’s 
repeated request, the Duke of Riche- 
lieu sent the official letter, of which, 
as well as of my reply to the sub- 
stance of it, his Majesiy’s Secretary 
of state is in possession. 

Upon this communication, which 
contains something like an official 


charge, I shall take leave to offer 


some remarks to your Lordship. 

The Duke of Richelieu goes back 
to the period of last year, and is plea- 
sed to reproach me with two faults, 
wz. the promulgation of dangerous 
epinions ; and, secondly, the intimacy 
in which 1 lived with persons sus- 
pected, and whom subsequent misfor- 
tunes have d to be enemies to 
the State. He adds, that the mild 
system of those days had deferred the 
execution of the measure, which the 
Government, mace wiser by expert- 


ence, had now determined to adopt.’ 


(Lord Kinnaird then proves that 
this charge is altogether without any 
reasonable 
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reasonable foundation. He observes, 
in particular, 

‘ I do undoubtedly profess the prin- 
ciples and opinions which | formerly 
held ; and,it remain.an honest mano, 
shall probably continue to do so, fully 
as long as the Duke of Richelieu 1s 
in the habit of adhering to bis; but 
1 entreat his Excellency to believe, 
that, under a Government which has 
annihilated the Liberty of the Press ; 
which has revived Penal Statutes, 


satisfaction of seeing my friend, Mr 
Bruce, who had confessed his share 
in the plan, which he and his com- 
panions had the heart to execute, and 
who was awaiting, without a murmur, 
the expiation of an act, the motives 
of which generous minds, in all times, 
and in all countries, will sufficiently 
ciate. 
be the absence of all real ground 
of complaint, on the part of the 
French Government, | have sought 
to discover whether any /oretgn tn- 


known only in the worst periods of Acxce might have extorted this puny 


the Monarchy ; which fosters a speit 
of proscription and persecution, fa- 
miliar to the blackest epochs of tke 
Revolutions; which already counts 
nineteen thousand prisoners for state 
offences ; and which, by a /iberal in- 
terpretation of the Act of Amnesty, 
seems inclined to satisfy the passions 
of all its creatures; under such a 
Government, | say, lam not go in- 
different to life and liberty, as to have 
hazarded the public expression of any 
political opinions whatever.’ 


(He afterwards gives the following 
curious particulars :) 


‘It is possible, I am told, that ~ 


the Duke of Richelieu may mean te 
inculpate the visits I have made to 
my countrymen in prison. The rz- 
gour of the law has certainly reached 
them, anticipating the punishment for 
an offence, for which, an ail other 
cases, the accused has been admitted 
to bail; but the public voice belies 
him, if M. de Richelieu did not par- 
take the general joy at the escape of 
M. Lavalette, who, in all parties, and 
in every family in France, e one, 
— advocates to plead for his par- 
n. 
To Sir Robert Wilson I was re- 
fused access, because he had resisted 
the torture, which the law of France 
8, Im its inquisitorial mode of 
examination*. I had occasionally the 


* Gotil the Prisoner answers the interro- 


vengeance from the Minister of the 
King of France ; and the coincidence 
of this order with an explanation I 
was compelled to ask from the Rus- 
sian Ambassador at that Court, did, 
for a moment, create an unpleasant 
doubt in my mind. The facts are 
these. I had received a copy of the 
Report, circulated under the tame of 
M. Pozzo di Borgo, with such primd 
facte evidence of its authenticity, as 
to induce me to show it to the British 
Ambassador, and to the Duke of 
Wellington. I was aware of the im- 
probability, that such a Paper should 
he allowed to escape from the Cabinet 
of a Foreign Minister, whose public 
dispatches probably wore a very dif- 
ferent complexion. I knew it must 
have been written by a Frenchman, 
and by a Frenchman possessing the 
means of procuring and of paying for 
the curious mformation it contains. - 
On the other hand, M. Pozzo is 
the only Frenchman who represents a 
Foreign Sovereign at the Court of 
France ; he had been a deputy to one 
of her Assemblies ; his active and os- 
tensible interference in alt her con- 
cerns ; his reputed talents, which had 
been on the point of introducing him 
into the Cabinet of the King; the 
opinions of his Sovereign, notoriously 
indifferent to the cause of the Bour- 
bons ; 


gatories of the Public Accuser, he is cox- 
‘fined aw secret. 
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bons ; al! conspired with the asserted 
authenticity to give it credit in the 
minds of most persons, who, of course, 
ceased to believe it when its origin- 
ality was denied by M. Pozzo di 
Borgo himself. The name of that 
Ambassador had been used in assign 
ing the fabrication of this Paper to 
different persons. Sir R, Wilson had 
thouglit it right to deny it publicly ; 
and, as the same accusation had been 
applied to me, [ obtained from M. 
Pozzo di Borgo, an assurance, that 
he had never attributed tts publication 
to me, on the evening before I recei- 
ved the order from the Prefect of Po- 
lice. I feel confident, therefore, that 
he did not exert his powerful influ- 
ence for the removal of a subject of 
the King of England (whose pen- 
sioner he has long been) to revenge 
an offence of which he knows me to be 
innocent.’ 


MEMOIRS OF THE PROGRESS OF MA- 
NUFACTURES, CHEMISTRY, SCIENCE, 
AND THE FINE ARTS, 


AT a meeting of the Royal Society, 
an ingenious paper by Dr Read 
Clanny was read, containing an ac- 


count of some recent experiments. 


made with his lamp im coal-mines, 
when their atmosphere was in a high- 
ly combustible state, being saturated 
with carburetted hydrogen gas. Ul- 
timately he succeeded in making two 
different experiments in mines which 
were in a highly combustible state, 
and where the presence of a common 
lamp must have been attended with 
instant ruin. | 

By the memoir of Dr Herschel on 
the Satellites of the Georgian Planet, 
the existence of two satellites has been 
established completely; the first of 
which performs a synodical revolution 
about the planet in 84 16" 56/ 5-2” ; 
the second, in 184115 8/59”, He 


laid on each other. 
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renders it probable, that there exists 
a satellite nearer the planet than 
either of these two, and that there 
are several exterior satellites. 

The following are the results of Sir 
Humphry Davy’s experiment on the 
colours used by the ancients as pig- 
ments. ‘The red colours employed he 
found to be red lead, vermilion, and 
iron ochre. ‘The yellows were yel- 
low ochre, in some cases mixed with 
chalk, in others with red lead. The 
ancients, likewise, employed orpiment 
and massicot as yellow paints. The 
blue was a pounded glass, composed 
of soda, silica, lime, and oxide of cop- 
per. Indigo was likewise employed 
by the ancients, and they used cobalt 
to colour blue glass. ‘The greens were 
compounds containing copper ; some- 
times the carbonate mixed with 
chalk ; sometimes with blue glass.— 
In some cases they consisted of the 
green earth of Verona. Verdigris 
was likewise used by the ancients.— 
The purple colour, found in the baths 
of Titus, was an animal or vegetable 
matter combined with alumina. The 
blacks were charcoal ; the browns, 
ochres ; the whites, chalk or clay.— 
White lead was known likewise to 
the ancient painters. 

M. de Luc’s dry galvanic pile, or 
electrometer, to be bought of the ma- 
thematical instrument-makers in Lon- 
don, consists of slips of silver paper 
On the unsilver- 
ed side of the paper is put a layer of 
black oxide of manganese and honey. 
These papers are piled above each . 
other to the number of 2000. They 
are then covered externally with a 
coating of shell lac, and inclosed ina 
hollow brass cylinder. Two of these 
piles are placed at the distance of four 
or five inches from each other; and 
between them is suspended a light 
metallic needle on a pivot, which is 
attracted alternately to the one’ pile 
and the other, so that it constantly 
moves between them like a pendulum, 

Attempts 
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Attempts have been made to make 
this electric pendulum the moving 
power of aclock or watch ; and these 
attempts have to a certain degree suc- 
ceeded. 

‘he variation of the magnetic 
needle, according to Colonel Beaufoy, 
is least in the morning, and greatest 
at noon. The mean variation at three 
periods of observing for two years is 
as follows: 


Morning - - - 24° 147 39” 
Noon - - - 24 21 54 
Evening - - - 24 16 4°5 


Professor Hufeland has announeed, 
that bleeding in cases of hydrophobia 
has met with equal success in Ger- 
many as in India. He intends to 
publish some of the cases forthwith. 

Oxygen, says Dr Thomson in his 
Annals, was raised by Lavoisier to a 
very high rank among chemical sub- 
stances. He considered it as the 
acidifying principle, as the only sup- 
porter of combustion, and as capable of 
uniting with, and modifying all other 
simple bodies. The modern discoveries 
in chemistry have deprived oxygen of 
a good deal of its dignity. Davy has 
shewn, that it forms alkalies as well 
as acids, and that many acids exist 
which contain no oxygen, It is not, 
therefore, the acidifying principle. 
This indeed is a doctrine which was 
ull along maintained by Berthollet, 
whose sagacity in many points of che- 
mical theory deserves the highest ad- 
miration. Oxygen has lost likewise 
the propetry of being the only simple 
supporter of combustion. For chlo- 
vine possesses that property perhaps 
m a eveater degree than oxygen ; 
with this curious exception, that char- 
coa! will not burn in it, nor unite 
with it. Todine is certainly a much 
less perfect supporter of combustion, 
since the only body observed to burn 
in it, 1s potassium, 

The general result of some experi- 
ments of De Saussure, proves, that 


the absorption of gases by porous so- 
lid bodies, depends upon the same 
/eause as the capillary attraction of 
liquids. Chemical affinity doubtless 
has its effect, as it has also upon ca- 
pillary attraction. Charcoal, meers- 
chaum, liyniiorm asbestus, rock cork, 
hydrophane, quartz, sulphate of lime, 
minera! agaric, hazlewood, mulberry, 
fir, linen thread,wool,and raw silk, were 


the solid bodies employed, and all of | 


them have the property of absorbing 
gases. Charcoal absorbs the most of 
the gases, and the proportions absorbed 
by the other bodies, are nearly in the 
order in which they have been named. 
Each of these substances absorb a de- 
terminate quantity of every particular 
gas; but the order is not the same 
for the different solid bodies indica- 
ting the action of chemical affinity. 
Thus charcoal absorbs more nitrous 
oxide, than carbonic acid gas; but 
meerschaum absorbs more carbonic 
acid gas than nitrous oxide. The 
following table exhibits the number 
of volumes of the diflerent gases ab- 
sorbed by dry box-weod charcoal, 


Vols. 
Ammoniacal IO 
Muriatic acid 
Sulphurous acid G5 
Sulphurated hydrogen......55 
Nitrous 
Carhonic 9D 
Olefiant gas 
Carbonic Oxide 9.42 
Oxy ret. 
200. 
Oxy-carbureted hydr.......5 


_ Water diminishes the power of so- 
lid hodies, to absorb gases. And, 
when a solid body is saturated with 
a gas, the addition of water disen- 
gages a portion of this gas. During 
the absorption of gases by solid bodies, 
heat is disengaged, owing obviously 
to the condensation of the gas, in the 
pores of the solid body. 
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Third Report of the Soctety for the 


suppression of Begging. 


yN claiming the approbation of the 

public to our labours, and in direc- 
ting their attention to our success, we 
have hitherto been obliged to speak 
2n our own person, and to appeal te 
the experience of our fellow-citizens, 
to estimate the value and success of 
our labours. This appeal was made, 
and amply answered ; for the public 
acknowledged the truth of our asser- 
tion, that the practice of street-beg- 
ging, with its corresponding train of 
evils, had nearly disappeared in this 
place ; and that the injudicious and 
nisplaced benevolence alone, which 
still continues to listen to the tale of 
misery, occasionally to be met with 
im our streets, renders complete suc- 
cess in our plan unattainable. As to 
what has been effected, however, not- 
withstanding this discouraging cir- 
cumstance, we have no occasion now 
to be our own culogists ; since we have 
it in our power to appeal, in favour of 
the beneficial results of our labours, 
to the public testimony, given from a 
quarter perfectly well qualified to 
judge of and appretiate the extent 
and merit of our success. To this 
testimony, the Directors appeal with 
the more satisfaction, as it is a public 
record of the advantages which this’ 
institution possesses, as an useful co- 
adjutor of a well-ordered system of 
police. 

The Commissioners of Police, inthe 
annual report of their proceedings, 
have publicly recorded their opinion 
in the following terms :— 

“ With respect, again, to the lower 
** description of offences, the Commit- 
“tee are happy to observe, from an 
“ abstraet of the proceedings in the 
* Police Court, that a material re- 
“ duction in their number appears to 
** be taking place. 

“ They have further to congratu- 
“ late the Commissioners on the remo- 
** val of one of the greatest evils with 
February Y816.° 
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ciety with the means o ravering 


“¢ which the public wasever harrassed, 
“ namely, that of common begging. 

“ From a knowledge, that every 
“ real object of charity has now the 
“ necessary means of subsistence se- 
“cured by the Society lately insti- 
“‘ tuted for the Suppression of Beg- 
“‘ ging, the police officers no longer 
“feel any struples in apprehending, 
“ or the magistrates in punishing, any 
** person found begging in our streets; 
‘and thus, the whole tribe of beg- 
“vars, with which this city was so 
“lately infested, has now disap- 
“ peared. Whilst the attention of 
“the police-officers to this depart- 
“ment is certainly of importance, 
** the Commissieners must be aware, 
“that it is to the institution of the 
“ Society now alluded to, and to the 
‘ meritorious exertions of the indivi- 
“ duals who take an active charge in 
“its concerns, that the valuable im- 
“ provement in this branch of police 
“13 to be attributed.” 

Gratified as the Society must be 
with this testimony, the Directors can 
accept of it only as the testimony 
of those who know, that, counteracted 
as we are by the falsely benevolent 
feelings of the public, complete suc- 
cess is unattainable; and that as 
much benefit has resulted from our 
exertions as can be expected, consi- 
dering the disregard of duty, both to 
the public and the poor, still occasion- 
ally manifested by indiscriminate alms- 
giving in the street. The public 
must now be satisfied of the justness 
of those principles on which the So- 
ciety acts, in affording relief to this 
description of human want: and we 
feel, that we merit the co-operation 
of the public, in carrying our scheme 
into effect. It is not merely by open- 
ing their purse, and supplying the So- 
those 
who fall within the sphere of their 
charity, that the public can co-ope- 
rate with them: they can do it much 
more effectually, by withholding the 


relief which is given without enqmry 


~ 
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and by refusing'to listen to the tale of 
common street beggars, uninvestigated 
and unascértained. It must never be 
forgotten, that the mere act of giving 
is not charity.—It may be the wo 
of vanity, or the mere impulse of feel- 
ing, both alike uninfluenced by the 
motive which. gives it the character, 
or secures to it the reward, of charity, 
Investigation is the foundation of 
every act of real benevolence to the 
r; and the adaptation of the relief 
their real wants, the only means of 
preventing the misapplication of the 
charity of the public. Were it but 
kept in view, how seldom the mite 
which is given to relieve the ear from 
the tale of misery, or the eye from the 
_ Jooks of famine, is so applied, and how 
almost inv -rially it is carried,to the 
gin-shop, our échiortaiion to withhold 
discriminate alms would not be made 
in vain. The Society wish not to re- 
strain the benevolent feelings of the 


charitable, nor to limit the sphere of 


their usefulness. - In the vast extent 
of human wretchedness in every. g 
city, the benevolent will find ample 
toom for the indulgence of the best 
feclings of the human heart, without 
descending to that lowest species of 
» Street beggars. Let them’ be 
eft to the care of this Society, to cor- 
rect and reform their habits-——to re- 
duce them to industry. and sobriety— 
and to hold over them, through the 
co-operation of the police, that con- 
stant superintendence, which their 
former habits, and, it is to be feared, 
their rooted inclinations, render’ ne- 
cessary. Bat let the benevolent oc- 
capy themselves with these unobtru- 
sive children of misfortune, whio seek 
to conceal their wants from every hu- 


man eye—who would disdain the ca- 


sual relief solicited ly in the 
Streets—and whose sufferings spring 


‘Rot from idleness or vice, but from 
the occurrence of those calainities 
which are sent for the purpose of disei- 


our hearts, and turnin them 


From the former reports of this Be 
ciety, it will appear, thatuits various 
duties are performed by the Directors, 


divided into four Committees, to eac 


of which a 
assigned, 

The first committee examjne, in the 
first place, the cases of all the appli- 
cants, and dispose of them accarding 


particular department is 


to their ability to work and their title 


to relief. The number of applicants 
last year was 105, Of these .62 were 
sent out of town, 16 were remitted to 
the work committee, and 28 were 
relieved by the first committee—_ 
“It may be noticed, as a proof that 
the nature of this institution is ‘not — 
calculated to create permanent bur- 
dens upon this department, that very 
few of those cases which were under 
the charge of this committee, when — 
the last report was drawn up,,now 
remain burdens upon the funds. Of" — 
these there are only five cases at the 
most.” 

The second committee superintend 
those poor persons who can in part 
support themselves. It is attended by 
one director, and-by some of the la- 
dies, whose zeal and benevolence have 
prompted them to assist in this branch 
of the institution. “ The principle is, 
that all’ the paupers “ shall work as — 
much as is in their power, however 
little that may be ; and that they shall 
be encouraged to exert whiatever in- 
dustry their infirmities will yet enable 
them to exercise, as the best preserva- 
tive against the vices inseparably con- 
nected with idleness.” The average 
number employed during the last year 
was nearly 50, and the work done 
was 856% spindles of yarn, spun for 
the institution, besides a considerable 

uantity for private individuals, and, 
‘59 pairs of stockings knitted, and a 
déal of sewing. The moneythus earn- . 
ed by the poor, and paid by the Socie- 
ty, amounted to £.109: 4:7. The 


‘Sale of ‘articles manufactured by the 


poot, brought @ return of no less 
than £.465:2: 8% Among the da- 
¥ 
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ties which are devolved upon this com- 
mittee is that of — np went al 
the poor , and. particularly for 
chi These: are made of 
old clothes, bed - curtains, window- 
hangings, &c. which the benevolent 
send to the Society.” Ladies cut out 
these articles, and the poor sew them. 
Gee =séoppiaiting school. It is most, gratifyi 
& find, that considerable pri kes 
resulted from this branch of the estab- 
lishment, after paying all expences ! 
Thirty-two girls are at present in this 
school, deriving from it all the advan- 
tages resulting from the union of in- 
dustry with religious and moral wi- 
struction. Out of the profits a small 
m collection of books bas been provided; 
m “and the avidity with which the 
= children read these, is the best proof 
a 6° sthat it is not so much through choice 
j that improper books ‘are read by the 
“young in humble life, as that they do 
not readily find,.within their reach, 
books better caf€ulated for their im- 
provement.” These books often af- 
ord the delight of a large circle as- 
sembled round the scholar, when she 
reads them alond on her return home 
inthe evening, 
The third committee is entrusted 
with the education and instruction of 
the ‘children. ‘The number at the 
school in Leith-Wynd has generally 
finctuated between 30 and 40, but is 
now only 22. The whole expence 
incurred by this committee for the 
year is £.9: 2:9, Some of the chil- 
drén got clothes from the. second com- 
mittee, as rewards for good behaviaur, 
the only condition on which they can 
The fourth committee provides food 
for the poor, and attends to its distri- 
bution. The great expence. of the 
Society, and that from which there is 
no return, is the soup kitchen. ‘The 
wholesome food, however, which’ is 
_ there served out to the poor, continues 
to be provided hy the Society, without 
any expence: for butcher mest, a8 the 


Tee 


collection of cold meat, by means of 
the cart going round the town for that 


purpose, affords an abundant supply. 
e 


uantity of soup and bread fur- 
sinbed every month amounts to £.318. 
The officer of the Society, who collects 
the subscriptions, and looks after the 
ple who have work from it, super- 
intends the kitchen. | | 
Loan Fund.— Loans have beer 
granted, during the currency of the 
year, te 22 poor persons, and in some 
instances, with most beneficial results. 
Of two of these loans, the balance 
was paid up by the cautioners. The 


rest were paid up by the parties them- 


selves, some of them with distinguish- 
ed regularity. 
Savings Bank.—“ The very gene- 
ral adoption of the plan of savings 
banks. shews, that the genuine and 
enlightened principles of benevolence 
are beginning to. be well understood, 
and will be zealously acted upon 
whenever a r opportunity occurs; 
for the comfort of the poor than this 
simple one, for enabling the industri- 
ous to lay up, in the ee of health, 
for the hour ef sickness, It*relieves 
from want, without checking industry, 
— it secures independence, without in- 


ducing pride—it remoyes those pain- — 


ful misgivings. which render the ap- 
proaches of poverty so appalling, and 
often paralyze the exertions which 
might ward off the blow—it leads to 
temperance, and the restraint of all 
the disorderly passions which a waste- 
ful expenditure of money nourishes—- 
it produces that sobriety of mind and 
steadiness of conduct which afford the 
best foundation for the domestic vir- 
tues in humble life.” For the intro- 
duction. of this admirable institution 
into. Scotland, the labouring .classes 
are indebted tothe benevolent exer- 
tions.of the minister of Rathwell, an 
obscure country pes in the county 
of Dumfries. it was, at, least, 
who first called the attention .of the 


public to its importance, which he dit — 


j 
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through the medium of the newspa- 
pers, urging its universal adoption, at 
the time when he instituted the Ruth- 
well parish bank, in 1810. It ought, 
however, to be generally known, that 


the learned and unobtrusive pastor of 


West-Calder had actually set on foot 
an establishment precisely of the same 


nature, three years before, without 


making its existence known to the 
world, and probably without the knew- 
ledve of Mr Duncan. The Edinburgh 
Society have simplified Mr Duncan’s 
plan, by giving their bank a less po- 

ular form of constitution, and carry- 
ing on the business onthe principles 
of an ordinary bank. About the be- 
ginning of last year, a vast increase 
in the number of contributors suggest- 
ed the propriety of establishing branch- 
es of the bank in different parts of the 
city. Accordingly, four branches were 
opened on the 6th of Mareh 1815, 
with the best effects. At the five 


| ney of deposit, collectively, there 


ave, in the course of last year, been 
643 new contributors; the money paid 
in has amounted to £.2202: 11: 6, 
of which £.993 : 0:6 has been paid 
out, leaving £.1209: 11:0, at 5 per 
cent. interest, in the banking-house 
of Sir William Forbes and Co.— 
This statement affords room for many 
very gratifying reflections, as well on 
account of the encreasing number who 
take the benefit of the institution, as 
from the accumulation of payment 
above the sums drawn out. Durin 
the first year of its establishment, the 
sums drawn out amounted hearly to 
one-half of the sum deposited. During 
this second year, the sums remaining 
in the bank considerably exceed that 
proportion, even taking into account 
the sum of £.280, which has heen de- 
posited with Sir William Forbes and 
Co. on account of those individual 
contributors whose deposits in the sa- 
vings-bank amounted to £.10. One 
of these contributors is now in posses- 
sion of two interest notes of the pub- 


he bank to this amount, and he con- 


tinues his small payments with the 
savings bank. 

Such have been the proceedings of 
the various Committees during the 
preceding year, from which fhe public 
may see the measures pursued by the 
Society, for the attainment of their 
great object—the suppression of the 
nuisance of common beggars in our, 
streets. By looking back to the Re- 
port for the last year, and comparing 
the numbers then employed with the 
numbers who, during this last year, 
have engaged the attention of the So- 
ciety, the beneficial influence of the 
Society will be apparent, and the best 
practical proof afforded of the sound- 
ness of the principles on which it is 
conducted. When much is done for- 
the support of the poor, unless when 
done most judiciously, it is too often 
found, that the poor cease to do much 
for themselves ; and poverty and de- 

ndence become continually increas- 
ing evils. If the legal claim to as-. 
sistance be fully recognized, and cease 
to be considered as a disgrace, and as 
only the last refuge of the wretched, 
the natural tendency of the system 
must be, to have continually increas- 
ing numbers claiming the benefit of a 
fund which figures in their eyes as 
their own property, to-which they have 
a legitimate right. But, instead of 
any increase in the numbers supported 
by the Society, it must be especially 
remembered, that the number since 
last year has diminished, and that a 
still further reduction may be confi- 
dently anticipated, 


The Society have the satisfaction 


of recording the complete success of 
the measures adopted at Perth for 
the suppression of beggars. Something 
of the same kind has been attempted 
both at Glasgow and Aberdeen. The 
more widely extended these measures 
are, the more the field for the trade of 
begging will be narrowed, and the 
success of the plan for its suppression 
ensured. Could simultaneous efforts 
be made in every great town through- 

out 
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Statement of Rain Gages in Edinburgh,tsc. for 1815. 10% 


out the kingdom, the evil would be 
reduced as Jow as, in the nature of 
things, can be supposed possible.— 
Such a union of action, however, is 
perhaps unattainable ; but the nearer 
the approximation to this universality 
takes place, the more efficacious the 
measures in each individual instance 
will prove ; yet, could we hope that 


our advice would be listened to, or 


our experience followed, in other pla- 
ces, we should anticipate the complete 
eradication of one of the greatest evils 
which ever oppressed the industry, or 


preyed upon the benevolence, of the 
higher and middling classes of society. 
The inquiry into the state of mendici- 
ty in the metropolis, at present prose- 
cuting before Parliament, shews to 
what a height this evil may reach ; 
and how difficult and expensive must 
be the remedy, if the evil be not 
checked before it attain the vigour 
and systematized legitimacy of age : 
and, with a discerning public, must 
enhance the merit of the attempt to 
destroy it, while cemparatively in its 
infancy. 


‘Statement of Rain Gages in 1815, at Edinburgh, Glasgow, and their Vicinity. 


Rain Gage at Edinburgh. 


1815 Nelson's | Observa- | 
AMonument| to tory Gar- Leith 
den. Walk. 
January ...cccccccerees| 0.349 | 0.356 | 1.504 | 1.341 
February,....ssceeeees| 0.477 0.743 1,481 1.305 
March. 16401 0.988 2.225 2.257 
April...ccccscssesseees| 0.714 | 0.364 | 0.889 | 0.855 
May 2.012 2.807 3.0138 3.142 
2.452 1.893 2.290 2.070 
July. |. 1.542 2.178 1.807 
0.987 0.897 1.868 1.295 
September......s000.| 1.366 | 10.08 | 1.897 | 1.800 
2.197 1.574 2.837 2.6075 
0.356 0.309 0.531 0.490 
December 0.800 0.784 1.607 1.529 
Totaleccccesoceseeee] 15.412 | 13.115 | 21.820 | 20.617 
1814. 15.176 | 12.598 | 25.610 


The Rain Gage on the top of the flag-staff on Nelsou’s monument is 484 
feet above the medium level of the sea, and 150 feet above the base of the 
monument. — The Rain Gage on the tower of the Observatory is 5} feet 
above the highest part of the building, and $77 feet above the medium level 
of the sea. These two gages are as nearly alike in form and dimensions as 
the well-known accuracy ef Mr Adie, Optician in Edinburgh, could make 
them. The mouth of the gage in the garden of the Observatory, is 18 inches 
above the surface of the ground, and 488 feet above the level of the sea. The 
great difference in the quantities of rain received by these four gages, arises 
chiefly, if not entirely, from the wind ; the greater the wind, the greater the 
differences, and wice versa. 
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lasgow, Greenock 
Statement ef the Rain Gages kept at Bothwell Castle, Glasgow, . 
and Sorta 11 miles N. N. W. of Glasgow, for the year 1815. 


Bothwell 


| Inches. 


Glasgow. | Carbeth. Greenock. 


Inches. | Inches. | Inches. 


February 2.276 
March 
April .783 
May. 2.705 
Duly 2.04 
SO 
2-328 
3.28 
1.908 
1.385 


2,402 | 5.308 | 5.785 


1.135 .809 
2.312 4.855 $.928 
2.457 5.563 5.485 
925 1.43 1.267 
2.104 | 3.684 3.128 
1.246 1.851 1.82 
1.55 1.711 1.235 
2.354 3.638 2.047 
2.275 5.552 4.077 


1.823 3.869 3.7 
1.78 3.202 2.882 


24.72 


Opinions of the Frexcu CuHarac- 


TER, given at different times in 
ENGLAND. 


HERE are four lines, written by 
the celebrated Doctor Donne, a- 
bout the year 1612, which suggest 
something of the French manners and 
peculiarities in 1815: 
** Men of France, changeable Camelions, 
Spittals of diseases, shops of fashions, 


Lives’ fuellers, and the rightest company 
Of players which upon the world’s stage be.” 


He exclaims to his mistress, whom he 
is addressing, — 


——*‘ Oh, stay here, for, for thee 

England is only a worthy gallery !” 

The hearty warmth of this advice, 
originating in a regard for female 
purity, would not, we hope, be more 
inconsistent if given now than it was 
then. 

Butler, the author of Hudibras, 
wrote some years later; -he detects 


and describes with acute discernment, 


and sound understanding, the national 


22.344 | 41.393 | 36.763 


character of France, as it has bees 
exemplified in more modern times.— 
He names France as the country of 
one who taught 
—"* how to hang ina more graceful fa- 
shion 
Than e’er was known before to the dull English 
nation ;— 
And he says, 


‘** In this great academy of mankind 
, He had his birth and education, 

Where all men are so ingeniously inclined, 
They understand by imitation : 

Improve untaught, before they are aware, 

As if they sucked their breeding from the 

air, 

That naturally does dispense 
To all a deep and solid confidence ; 

A virtue of that precious use, 

That he whom bounteous heaven endues 
But with a moderate share of it, 

Can want no worth, abilities, or wit.” 


Shakspeare’s lines, which Mr Scot, 
the Editor of “ 'The Champion,”’ has 
pat into the title-page of his Visit te 
Parts, are curious :— 


——** Now I would pray our Monsieurs 
To think an English courtier may be wise, 
And never see the Louvre.” 
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Opinions of French Characters. 


They hint the existence, then, of 
what has been since called a French 
mania in the breasts of English peo- 
ple, and which does not seem to be as 

et quite cured. Osborne, who wrote 
ta of advice to his son, which 
were printed in the year 1673, cau- 
tions him against ‘a vanity, found 
incident to England,” of “ esteeming 
no doublet well made that hath not 
passed the hands of a French tailor.” 

In the very amusing collection of 
Letters, called Epistole Ho-Elane, 
written by Howel, we find one dated 
from Rouen, August 6, 1619. He 
says, 

** Tam but a fresh man yet in France, 
therefore 1 can send you no news, but that 
all here is quiet,—and "tis no ordinary news 
that the French should be quiet.” 

What we have printed in Italics 
is so printed in the original. Paris 
is exactly described, as it is now, in 
his account of it as he saw it on the 
13th March, 1620—the structures 
here are fair, though the streets ge- 
nerally foul all the four seasons of the 
year.” He narrates the brutal out- 
rages committed by “ the lacquays 
and pages of Paris,”’ on the dead bo- 


dy of the Marquis of Ancre : 


' ** They broke up his grave, tore his cof- 
fin to pieces, ripp’d the winding-sheet, and 
tied his body to an ass’s tail, and so drag- 
ged him up and down the gutters of Paris, 
which are none of the sweetest. His wife 
was hereupon apprehended, imprisoned, 
and beheaded for a witch some few days af- 
ter, upon a surmise that she had enchanted 
the Queen to dote upon her husband. 7'his 
twas a right act of a French popular fury, 
which, like an angry torrent, is irresistibie ; 
nor can any bankes, boundaries, or dikes, stop 
the impetuous rage of it.” 

The French, according to Dryden, 
in one of his Prefaces, 


** Make a great pomp and ostentation of 
words on every trifle. This is certainly the 
talent of that nation, and ought not to be 
invaded by any other.” 

In his Preface to Virgil’s Pasto- 
rals, he puts the character of the 
French in a very lively manner be- 


fore us, while he is criticising their 
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Poetry. Alluding to the inadequacy 
of the English and French languages, 
compared with the Greek and Latin, 
—he says, 

** The misfortune, indeed, is common to 


us both; but we deserve more compassion, 
because we are not vain of our barbarities.” 


He quotes the famous Academician, 
who most compassionately excused 
the ancients for not being so exact in 
their composition as the modern 
French, because they wanted a Dic- 
tionary, with which the French were 
about that time happily provided ! 


** If Demosthenes and Cicero,” says Dry- 
den, ** had been so lucky as to save a Dic- 
tionary, and such a patron as Cardinal Rich- 
elieu, perhaps they might have aspired 
to the honors of Balzac’s legacy of ten 
pounds, le prise de l’eloguence !”—Notwith- 
standing all the high encomiums and mu- 
tual gratulations they give one another,— 
after all those golden dreams at the Louvre, 
that their pieces will be as much valued ten 
or twelve ages hence as the ancient Greek 
or Roman, I can no more get it into my 
head that they will last so long, than I 
could believe the learned Dr H k [of 
the Royal Society] if he should pretend | 
to shew me a butterfly that had lived a 
thousand winters.” 


The following passage has, in its 
latter part, a strong bearing on the 
events of these times :— 


** [mpartially speaking, the French are 
as much better critics than the English, as 
they are worse poets. Thus we generally 
allow, that they better understend the ma- 
nagement of a war than our Islanders ; but we 
know we are superior to them in a day of bat. — 
tle. They value themselves on their generals 
—we on our soldiers.” Dedication of the 
fEneis. 

He quarrels with them for trans- 
forming the Hippolitus of Euripides 
“ into Monsieur Hippolité, who has a 
turn of gallantry, and is sent to tra- 
vel from Athens to Paris.” 


** Their heroes are the most civil persons 
breathing ; but their good breeding seldom 
extends to a word of sense; all their wit is 
in their ceremony; they want the genius 
that animates our stage, and therefore it is 
but necsesary, when they cannot please, 
that they should take care not to offend.” 

Preface to Ail for Love. 
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“© All Greece is one Comedian,” 
says Juvenal in his third Satie : the 
whole description of the Grecian cha- 
racter is wonderfully like that of the 
modern French. 

Fielding gives us the Advertise- 
ment of a Frenchman, as it appeared 
in the Daily Advertiser, of Monday 
the 29th June 1752. Thus it runs: 

** A Frenchman, a man of learning, is 

arrived at London from Paris, in order to 
teach the French Language, Fables, Poetry, 
Heraldry, French Philosophy, and the Latin 
Tongue ; without exacting any study from 
his scholars, ali study being an obstacle to his 
metiod. If there be any constitutions too 
weak to bear contradiction, any character 
too lively to be capable of attention, any 
persons too far advanced in life to apply 
themeeives to study, and who are willing to 
learn any of the above sciences, by a simple 
method, and one shorter as well as more so- 
lid than any which hath been hitherte prac- 
tised, they are desired to enquire at Mr Be- 
sancon’s snuff-shop, in Little Earl Street, 
the Black Boy, by the Seven Dials. 

The author of Zum Jones specu- 
lates much on what may be meant by 
French Piulosophy. He seems at 
first inclined to think that da philoso- 
pfic is no other than what the French 
likewise call 4a danses ; but leans in 
the end to that opinion, that by 4 
philosophic Francoise is meant la bonne 
assurance ; —** that assurance, which 
the French alone call good, and which, 
it is very probable, they alone may 
call philosophy.” He quotes the ex- 
climax of the French Marquis 

e St Evremont, whe said, that /irst 

he loved the war,—and after the 
war, heloved Madame de y——and 
after Madame de he loved the 
religion,—and after the religion, he 
loved the Philosophy, —concluding,— 

Now, I have told you what 4 love, 

Marblieu !” 


Directions for Painting Landscape 
tn Crayons. 
By the late George Walker. 
HAVING sketched the outlines 
very lightly with black chalk, 


Directions for Painting Landscape. 


begin with the colouring of the sky, 
first with the azure tint, working 
downwards to the horizon, leaving 
out the form of the ciouds. Biend 
and harmonize the colours by rub- 
bing them gently into the interstices 
of the prepared ground with a piece 
of smooth flat cork, of a cubical shape, 
rounded off at the corners. Fill up 
the middie tint of each mass of clouds, 
then the darker shadows; after which 
add the light:tints. Shake off the 
loose pewder or dust of the crayons. 
The sky having received the first 
colouring, it will be found easiest to 
proceed to that of the most remote 
distance, whether sea or mountain, 
which cut or rise above the horizon, 
filling in the relative objects and mas- 
ses of each distance by themselves, 
working on either hand, or from the 
middle of the picture, towards the 
foreground, in a broad general man- 
ner, without regarding the minuti 
or detail: similar to what is termed 
in oil-painting, the dead-colouring, 
which implies such a preparation of 
the lights and shadows, and local co- 
lours, as will best receive the finishing 
colours and minute detail with ad- 
vantage. When the crayon picture 
has received what may be called the 
first colouring, begin as before with 
the sky. Finish the colouring of the 
sky throughout, then the most distant 
parts of the landscape, from thence 
approaching to the objects on the 
foreground. In the sky, care must 
be taken, to give an equal quantity of 
crayon, that it may not appear to 
loaded in one part and have too little 
in another. The colours, however, 
should be sparingly given, on those 
parts of the sky, and distances 
where trees or buildings extend, 
which would, by mixing with the co- 
louring of either, particularly in the 
foliage, prevent its having that free- 
dom or spirit which is requisite.— 
And if the buildings consist of ele- 
gant architecture, the termination of 
the projections could not be kept suf- 
ficiently sharp or distinct. 
Groupes 
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Groupes of figures and animals, whe- 
ther on the foreground or elsewhere, 
ure outlined along with the Jand- 
seape in the first instance, and are 
dead-coloured with the foreground or 
distances they belong to, and are fi- 
nished last of all. 

The features and drapery of a figure 
may be neatly done, by cutting the 
pastil or crayon to a fine point, and 
afterwards giving its determined form, 
by means of a piece of cork, two or 
three inches in length, and cut toa 
sharp point, going over the parts, so 
as to blend and bring them imto the 
form wanted. Straight lines, whe- 
ther perpendicular or horizontal, may 
be managed by running the point 
of the pastil along the edge of a 
flat piece of wood, quite straight, 
and having a bevel, so as to allow 
the pointed piece of cork to run freely 
along the line. Crayons, when pro- 
perly pre-ared to work freely, will 
hardly bear any pressure or weight of 
the’ hand ; therefore, in whatever di- 
rection the straight lines of buildings 
are, they ought to be done by holding 
ihe pastila little obliquely, and pushing 
it forwards along the straight edge of 
the piece of wood, never downwards. 

In the sets of crayons, or pastils, 
even those of Switzerland, which are 
esteemed the best, there is a great defi- 
ciency of delicate and liarmonious tints, 
both as to their various combinations, 
as well as in respect to their grada- 
tion of shade. This is particularly felt 
in landscape painting, where the sce- 
nery requires the utmost richness, and, 
at the same time, all the harmony of co- 
louring requisite for a faithful repre- 
sentation of nature and striking effect. 

The frames for crayon painting are 
prepared as follows: when the paper, 
which should be of the best wove sort, 
is quite dry, go over it with a large 
brash and strong size; whilst yet wet, 
place it in a slanting position, and 
strew it over with the pumice powder; 
which, when dry, may be more or less 
polished with a piece of flat pumice or 
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sand paper, so as to have it smooth or 
otherwise, as the subject requires. 

Tho’ pieces of cork are very useful 
in crayon painting, yet in the more 
minute parts, and very broad masses, 
either in the sky or landseape, nothing 
is equal to the pomt of the fingers 
for blending the colours : they may be 
defended by a glove. 

The frame should be placed in 
a sloping position on the lap of the 
person at work on the picture.— 
When genuine Swiss crayons cannot 
be had, the common sort of English 
crayons is the best substitute, provided 
they are prepared with chalk, not 
white lead, in the various suites of 
colours. The French crayons being 
made up with white lead, invariably 
change their colour. The boxes of 
London-made crayons generally con- 
tain varieties of the yellow and oran 
orpiments, which being of a delete- 
rious or poisonous nature, should be 
rejected, The best white is the puri- 
fied chalk. ‘The finest black is col- 
lected from the smoke of lamp ail, 
ground up with a very little carmine 
lake, to give it an adhesive quality. 


Account of an Trish Sailor, who lived 
on an uninhabited Island near the 
Coast of Peru. 


(From Cruise to the Pacific Ocean ; by Cap- 
tain DaviD PoRTER, 2 vols. 8vo. Puui- 
LADFELPHIA, 1815. 


‘HARLES’s Island is mountain- 
ous (as are the whole group of the © 
Gallapagos Islands,) and is covered 
with trees from 15 to 20 feet in 
length, scattered with considerable 
regularity, as to distance and appear- 
ance, on the sides of the hills, which 
all have evident marks of volcanic 
origin; but what seems remarkable 
is, that every tree on the island, at 
Jeast all that could be approached by 
the boat’s crew on shore, and such as 
we could perceive by means of our 
rspectives, were dead and withered. 
his must have been setae 
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the pre valence of an excessive drought, 
which entirely deprived them of ‘the 
necessary moisture ; and as this island 
is not of so great an elevation as many 
others, which has probably been the 
cause of its suffering more than the 
larger and higher ones, though they 
all seem more or less affected from 
the same cause; and as all the trees 
on the islands I have yet seen appear 
much of the same size, not excepting 
those in the most flourishing state, it 
seems not mmprobable, that the drought 
has not only been recent, but that it 
has affected the whole at the same 
time ; and as the whole group is des- 
titute of trees of a large size, it seems 
reasonable to believe, ‘that thels vege- 
tation may be checked at diflerent 
periods by very dry seasons, and to 
this cause may be owing their being 
deprived of streams of waters ; for al- 
though it seldom rains on shore, and 
never at sea here, yet the tops of the 
mou itains are almost constantly co- 
vered with thick clouds, great part of 
the moisture from which, instead of 
being soaked up by the light and 
spongy soil of the mountains, would 
find its way in ranning streams to the 
sea, were the islands ntly fur- 
nished with trees to condense more 
constantly the atmosphere, and inter- 
lace their roots, to prevent its escape 
into the bowels ‘of the mountains. 
These islands are al] evidently of vol- 
canic production ; every mountain and 
hill is the crater of an extinguished 
volcano; and thousands of smaller 
fissures, which have burst from their 
sides, give them the most dreary, de- 
solate, and inhospitable appearance 
imaginable. The description of one 
‘island will answer for all TE have yet 
seen; they appear unsuited for the re- 
sidence of man, or any other animal, 
that cannot, like the tortoises, i 
without lend. or cannot draw its sub- 
sistence entirely from the sea. 
Lieutenant Downes saw on the 
rocks with which the bay was in man 


- parts skirted, several seals and peli- 


cans, some of which he killed ; but, on 
searching diligently the shore, was un- 
able to find any land-tortoises, though 
they no doubt abound in other parts 
of the island. Doves were seen in 
great numbers, and weve so easily ap- 
proached, that several of them were 
knocked over with stones. While our 
boat was on shore, Captain Randali 
sent his boat to a small beach in the 
same bay, about a mile from where our 
boat landed, and in a short time she 
returned loadéd with fine green tur- 
tle, two of which he sent us, and we 
found them excellent. It may be 
seen by Captain Macy’s letter, that 
on the east side of the island there 
is another landing, which he calls 
Pat’s landing ; and this place will 
probably immortalize an Lrishman, 
named Patrick Watkins, who some 
years since left an English ship, and 
took up his abode on this island, built 
himself a miserable hut, about a mile 
from the landing called after him, in 
a valley containing about two acres of 
ground capable of cultivation, and 
perhaps the only spot on the island 
which affords sufficient moisture for 
the purpose. Here he succeeded in 
raising potatoes and pumpkins in con- 
siderable quantities, which he gene- 
rally exchanged for rum, or sold for 
cash, The appearance of this man, 
from the accounts I have received of 
him, was the most dreadful that ean 
be imagined: ragged clothes, scarce 
sufficient to cover his nakedness, and 
covered with vermin; his red hair 
and beard matted, his skin much 
burnt, from constant exposure to the 
sun, and so wild and savage in his 
manner and appearance, that he struck 
every one with horror. For several 
years this wretched being lived by 
himself on this desolate spot, without 
any apparent desire than that of pro- 
curing rum in sufficient quantities te 
keep himself intoxicated, and at such 
times, after an absence from his hut 
of several days, he would be found in 
a state of perfect insensibility, rolling 
ameng 
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among the rocks of the mountains.— 
He appeared to be reduced to the 
lowest grade to which human nature 
is capable, and seemed to have no de- 
sire beyond the tortoises and other 
animals of the island, except that of 
getting drunk. But this man, wretch- 
ed and miserable as he may have ap- 
peared, was neither destitute of ambi- 
tion nor incapable of undertaking an 
enterprize that would have appalled 
the heart of any other man; nor was 
he devoid of the talent of rousing 
others to second his hardihood. 

He by some means became posses- 
sed of an old musket, and a few 
charges of powder and ball; and the 
possession of this weapon first set into 
action all his ambitious plans. He 
felt himself strong as the sovereign of 
the island, and was desirous of pro- 
ving his strength on the first human 
being who fell in-his way, which hap- 
pened to be a negro, who was left in 
charge of a boat belonging to an Ame- 


rican ship that had touched there for 


refreshments. Patrick came down 
to the beach where the boat lay, arm- 
ed with his musket, now become his 
constant companion, and directed the 
negro, in an authoritative manner, te 
follow him, and on his refusal snapped 
his musket at him twice, which lucki- 
ly missed fire. The negro, however, 
became intimidated, and followed him. 
Patrick now shouldered his musket, 
marched off before, and on his way up 
the mountains exultingly informed the 
negro he was henceforth to work for 
him, and become his slave, and that 
his good or bad treatment would de- 
pend on his future conduct 5 but ar- 
riving at a narrow defile, and per- 
ceiving Patrick off his guard, the ne- 
gro seized the moment, grasped him 
in his arms, threw him down, tied his 
hands behind, shouldered him, and 
carried him to his boat, and when the 
crew had arrived he was taken on 
hoard the ship. An English smuggler 
was lying in the harbour at the same 
time, the captain of which sentenced 


Patrick to be severely whipped on 
board both vessels, which was put in- 
to execution, and he was afterwards 
taken on shore handcuffed by the 
Englishmen, who compelled him to 
make known where he had concealed 
the few dollars he had been enabled 
to accumulate from the sale of his po- 
tatoes and pumpkins, which they took 
from him; and while they were busy 
in destroying his hut and garden, the 
wretched being made his escape, and 
concealed himself among the recks in 
the interior of the island, until the 
ship had sailed, when he ventured 
from his scu!king-place, and means 
of av old file, which he drove into a 
tree, freed himself from the handcufls. 
He now meditated a severe revenge, 
but concealed his intentions, . Vessels 
continued to touch there, and Patrick, 
as usual, to furnish them with vegeta- 
bles ; but from time to time he was en- 
abled, by administering potent draughts 
of his darling liquor to some ot the 
men of their crews, and getting them 
so drunk, that they were rendered in- 
sensible, to conceal them until the 
ship had sailed; when, finding them- 
selves entively dependent on him, they 
willingly enlisted under his banners, 
became hi. slaves, and he the most 
absolute of tyrants. By this means, 
he had augmented the number to five, 
including himself, and every means 
was used by him to endeavour to pro- 
cure arms for them, but without effect. 
It is supposed, that his object was to 
have surprised some vessel, massacred 
her crew, and taken her off. While 
Patrick was meditating his plans, two 
ships, an American and an English 
vessel, touched there, and applied to 
Patrick for vegetables. He promised 
them the greatest abundance, provided 
they would send their boats to his land- 
ing, and their people to bringthem from 
his garden, informing them, that his 
rascals had become so indolent of late, 
that he could not get them to work, 
This arrangement was agreed to;— 
two boats were sent from each vessel, 

and 
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and hauled on the beach. Their crews 
all went to Patrick’s habitation, but 
neither he nor any of his people were 
to be found; and, after waiting until 
their patience was exhausted, they 
returned to the beach, where they 
found only the wreck of three of their 
boats, which were broken to pieces, 
and the fourth one missing. ‘They 
succeeded, however, after much diffi- 
culty, i getting around to the bay 
opposite to their ships, where other 
boats were sent to their relief; and 
the commanders of the ships, 2ppre- 
hensive of some other trick, saw no 
security except in a flight from 
the island, leaving Patrick and his 
gang in quiet possession of the boat : 
but, before they sailed, they put a let- 
ter in a keg, giving intelligence of the 
affair, and moored it in the bay, where 
it was found by Captain Randall, but 
not until he had sent his boat to Pa- 
trick’s landing, for the purpose of pro- 
curing refreshments; and, as may be 
easily supposed, he felt no little in- 
quietude until her retarn, when she 
brought him a letter from Patrick, to 
the following purport, which was found 
in his hut :— 

SIR, 

“ | have made repeated applications 
to captains of vessels to sell me a boat, 
or to take me from this place, but in 
every instance met with a refusal.— 
An opportunity preseated itself te pos- 
sess myself of one, and | took advan- 
tage of it. I have been a long time 
endeavouring, by hard labour and suf- 
fering, to accumulate wherewith to 
make myself comfortable, but at dif- 
ferent times have been robbed and 
maltreated, and in a late instance by 
Captain Paddock, whose conduct in 
punishing me, and robbing me of a- 
bout 500 dollars, in cash and other 
articles, neither agrees with the prin- 
ciples he professes, nor is it such as 
his sleek coat would lead one to ex- 
pect *. 

* Captain Paddock was of the society of 
Friends, commonly called Quakers. 
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* Ou the 29th May 1809, I sail 
from the enchanted island, in the 
Black Prince, bound to the Margue- 
sas. 

“ Do not kill the oll hen; she is 
now sitting, and will soon have 
chickens. 


(Signed) Fatherless Oberius.” 


Patrick arrived alone at Guyaqui! 
in his open boat, the rest who sailed 
with him having perished for want of 
water, or, as is generally supposed, 
been put to death by him, on his find- 
ing the water to grow scarce. From 
thence he proceeded to Payta, where 
he wound himself into the affection of 
a tawny damsel, and prevailed on 
her to consent to accompany him back 
to his enchanted island, the beauties 
of which he no doubt painted in glew- 
ing colours; but, from his savage ap- 
pearance, he was there considered by 
the police as a suspicious person, and 
being found under the keel of a small 
vessel then ready to be launched, and 
suspected of some improper intentions, 
he was confined in Payta gaol, where 
he now remains, (18123) and probably 
owing to this circumstance, Charles’s 
Island, as well as the rest of the Ga!- 
Japagos, may remain unpopulated for 
many ages to come. 


Particulars of the Whate- Fishery 
in the South Seas. 


(F'rom the same. ) 


As my transactions about these 
islands have put me in possession of 
much information respecting the best 
situations for catching spermaceti 
whales, the practices of those whe 
follow that business, and the impor- 
tance of the southern whale-fishery, 
I hope [ may be pardoned for enlar- 
ging a little on that subject, for the 
advantage of those who are strangers 
to the Pacific Ocean. 

First, as respects the best place for 
finding spermaceti whales, i should 
recommend cruizing a short time . 

the 
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the island of Mochas indeed, some 
vessels have filled up their cargoes at 
this place, and even farther south ; 
but, as they are here subject to a 
great deal of tempestuous weather, it 
is found too harassing for their peo- 
ple, and soon brings on the ‘seurvy 
and other diseases: from thence angie 
the coast as far down as Concep- 
tion, keeping the land m sight; and, 
after cruising here a short time, put 
into Conception for weod, water, xnd 
refreshments, if you have not already 
obtained them at Mecha; from thence 
work down along the coast of Chili 
and Peru, keeping at the distance of 
from 20 to 80 leagues from the land; 
make the land in the latitude ef 14° or 
15° south, and from thence down to 
the Lobos de Mar, keeping at the dis- 
tance of from 20 to 40 leagues from 
the land. Cruise close in with the Lo- 
bos islands, as the spermaccti whales 
resort much to this place, and are fre- 
quently taken within two leagues of the 
land : from the Lobos islands proceed 
to cruise in about the latitude of 5° 5. 
angling down the coast, and inclining 
off shore towards the Gallapages isl- 
ands, about the whole of which sper- 
maceti whales may be found, but m 
the greatest abundance near Rock Ro- 


dondo. ‘Te ge over the ground I have 


already marked out, and to examine 


it with care, will require from three 


to four months ; and it should be so 
arranged, if possible, that your arri- 
val among the Gallapagos should be 
in the month of May, June, or July; 
by this means you wail escape the most 
tempestuous seasons of the coast of 
Chili. After cruising here two or 
three months, it is likely that it will 
be necessary to go into port, on ac- 
count of the health of your people, as 
net even the tortoises of those islands 
will prevent their having the scurvy. 
Proceed now for Tumbez, on the coast 
of Peru; here you may, if necessary, 
renew your stock of water and wood, 
and lay in a supply of vegetables.— 
From Tumbez stretch off to the south- 
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ward and westward, keeping on that 
tack gptil you can make Juan Fer- 
nandéz. or Massafuero; then stretch ~ 
in for Mocha, and go over the same 
ground again, if you have not already 
filled your vessel, and it is likely you 
will not have done so, unless you have 
had extraordinary success. 

On running down the coast of Chili 
and Peru, you will frequently observe. 
streaks of coloured water, from 10 to 
20 leagues from the land, on the outer 
edge of which is considered good 
whaling ground, as the squid, their 
principal food, keep about those pla- 
ces; and it must be observed, that 
where soundings are to be had, sper- 
maceti whales are not to be found. 

Secondly, respecting the practices 
of those who follow this business, I 
shall only touch en the most impor- 
tant articles, as it is not to be suppo- 
sed that a pursuit of this natare would 
be engaged in by those entirely unac- 
guainted with it. 

Fine vessels, of from 250 to 400 
tons burden, mounting from 6 to 18 
guns, and manned with from 25 to 35 
men, abundantly supphied with whaling 
geer, casks of a superior quality, to 
contain the oil, large copper tanks, 
iron boilers, skimmers, tubs, leather 
hose for starting the oil, spare whale- 
boats, frames, plank, &c. &c. toge- 
ther with three years supplies of pro- 
visions, of every description, and of 
the best kind, as well as clothing for 
the seamen, and as much water as 
they can carry conveniently, are dis- 
patched, at an expence of from 50 to 
70,000 dollars, on those voyages; the 
crews are entered on shares, and, at 
the expiration of the voyage, receive 


their proportion of the neat proceeds 


thereof, agreeably to the contract they 
can make with their owners, the cap- 
tain generally receiving one-cightieth 
part of the whole; mates, boat-stcer- 
ers, harpooneers, line-managers, oars- 
men, ship keepers, &c. &c. all being 
allowed their due proportions. The 
captains are also pursers for their 

ships, 
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ships, and make large profits on their 


supplies of slops, &c. and advances of . 


money to their crews; and as they 
are allowed to sell on the coast small 
quantities of merchandize, to defray 
the expences of refreshing their ships’ 
companies, they derive also consider- 
able profits therefrom; and, by means 
of presents or bribes to the governors 
and others, are enabled to smuggle 
on shore, and sell, at great profits, 
considerable quantities of dry goods, 
which are frequently brought ovt in 
their oil-casks, for fear of search be- 
ing made by the Spanish guarda-costas, 
and other picaroons which infest the 
coast; for the smuggling business is 
monopolized entirely by the governors, 
they allowing no other person what- 
ever to have any concern in it, unless 
well paid for granting the privilege. 
When the whale is killed, and 
brought alongside the ship, the sepa- 
rating the head from the body, baling 
the liquid oil or head-matter from the 
case which contains it, and flinching 
the whale, or separating the blubber 
or thick fat from the carease, as well 
as trying out the oil, cooling, strain- 
ing, starting it below, coopering the 
casks, and frequently wetting and ex- 
amining them, are all laborious oper- 
ations, and which it is supposed every 
one who undertakes to conduct the 
voyage must be acquainted with, be- 
fore he engages in the business. If 
the voyage is successful, every thing 
that can be made to coatain oil is fill- 
ed with it, even to the buoys of their 
anchors, jugs, cans, kids, and buckets ; 
and it is no uncommon thing for the 
oil contained in such small articles to 
amount to a sum sufficient to pay all 
the disbursements of a vessel during 
a voyage of two years. On their ar- 
rival in England, their cargoes are 
worth from 150,000 to 200,000 dol- 
jars, when oi] is at a fair price, which 
is from 100 to 110 pounds sterling 
the ton. With good management and 
proper industry, to which all are sti- 


mulated by the hopes of gain, these 


voyages generally turn out to great. 
advantage, and are never known to 
fail, unless from shipwreck, or some 
other unavoidable disaster. Vessels 
which come into this sea for the pur- 
pose of taking spermaceti oil, never 
consider it an object to take other 
whales, although they are so abundant 
that they would he enabled, in a very 
short time, to fill up their cargoes 
with the oil; but it is, when taken, 
of but little value, when compared 
with the spermaceti, and a full cargo 
in England would not defray the ex- 
pences of the outfits. ‘To those un- 
acquainted with the business, it seems 
a mystery how they are enabled to de- 
termine the class of whale before they 
are taken. An expert whaler will, 
however, by the manner of their 
spouting (at the greatest distance the 
spout can be seen,) tell in an instant 
whether it be a hump back, fin-back, 
black whale, right whale, (or whale 
producing the whale-bone), or sper- 
maceti whale. ‘The latter is remark- 
able for throwing the water directly 
forward, and making a short bushy 
spout of but a few feet above the sur- 
face of the sea; whereas some of the 
others will throw it the height of $0 
feet or more. Their motion is also 
diflerent, being slow and regular, ex- 
cept when pursued; and their head is 
remarkable for its length, the nose for 
its bluntness, and the eye for its small- 
ness, not being larger than that of an 
ox. The striking of them is attended 
with more danger than that of any 
other whale, and they are frequently 
Known to attack and destroy both men 
and boats. 

It is supposed there are not less 
than sixty ships employed in the 
southern sperm whale-fishery, inclu- 
ding those off New Zealand, Tiane, and 
about the Cape-of-Good-Hope, which, 
with their outfits on leaving England, 
may be estimated at three millions, 
and on their arrival with their car- 
goes, to twelve millions of dollars.— 
These ships are bound, under certain 

penalties, 
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penalties, to have on board an appren- 
tice for every fifty tons burden, who, 
as well as the rest of their crews, is 

rotected from impressment into his 
Majesty’s service. They are all per- 
mitted to arm and sail without con- 
voy ; but, on their return from their 
voyages, always touch at St Helena, 
to join the homeward-bound fleets, as 
their cargoes are then too valuable to 
trust to the paltry defence which they 
could make with their few men and 
guns, 


Present Political State of Chili. 
From the same. 


The whole power and force of the 
kingdom of Chili is now concentrated 
in one family, who have taken advan- 
tage of the state of anarchy into which 
it fell for want of rulers, and placed 
themselves at the head of government. 
This family is the Carreras. The 
eldest brother has created himself 
commander of the infantry; the se- 
cond brother is president of the junta, 
and commander of the cavalry ; ; and 
the third, Don Lewis, is commander 
of the artillery ; ; they are altoge- 
ther capable of bringing into the field 
15,000 men; but they have not arms 
for more than 6 000. They are in 
alliance with the Buenos - Ayreans, 
and have furnished them with 500 
men, properly equipped, to assist them 
in carrying on their war against the 
Montevideans. The rest of their force, 
except a few men on the frontiers of 
Peru, remain unemployed; and in- 
deed they all appear too much enga- 


_ ged in the pursuit of pleasures, and 


the gratification of their sensual ap- 
petites, to be capable of making any 
great military exertions, 

There is a strong and secret party 
opposed to the present administration, 
and favourable to the cause of Ferdi. 
nand VIT: they are styled Saracens ; 
the party in power are denominated 


Patriots; the former are dangereus, 


and are not a little dreaded, from the 
concealed manner in which they carry 
on their hostilities 5 several of their 
emissaries have already been convict- 
ed of attempts to assassinate the offi- 
cers of the present government; some 
have been sentenced to be hung, others 
to be banished to the island of Juan 
Fernandez. The patriots are known 
by a tri-coloured cockade, blue, yel- 
low, and white ; and the ladies of that 
party are distinguished by wearing 
their hair gracefully brushed over on 
the left side of the face: they seem 
to have entered ito the spirit of the 
revolution, and perhaps not without 
cause, as most of the patriots are 
young, dashing, native Chilians, and 
the adverse party are invariably crus- 
ty, old, formal Castilians. ‘The pa- 
triots have not yet openly declared 
themselves independent, nor has any 
declaration of war taken place be- 
tween them and the Peruvians—yet 
they have done what nearly amounts 
to the same thing ; they have formed 
for themselves a constitution, one ar- 
ticle of which punishes with death 
any person, residing in Chili, who 
shall entertain any intelligence with, 
or execute any order from, any power 
not resident within the state. 


Account of the Opening of the New 
Jury Court. 


ON the 22d of Jan. 1816, the New 

Jury Court met at ten o’clock, in 
the Exchequer court-room, Edinbu rgh. 
After the names of the gentlemen 
sammoned as jurymen had been called 
over, the Lord Chiet Commissioner 
addressed the court in a most elo- 
quent speech, of which the meng 
is a general outline :-— 

“ Aware, that from time immemo- 
rial, it had been the practice of judges 
in this country, on entering on the 
duties of their office, to make a short 
address to the audience, he would “— 


§ 
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take she liberty of making a few ob- 
servations on the nature and advanta- 
ves of this institation, which, under 
sanction of a late act of parliament, 
had this day met for the first time. It 
was impossible for any man to feel a 
deeper sense than he did, of the ny- 
merous, important, and weighty du- 
ties of that office, on which he was 
now to enter, and the awful respon- 
sivility which was consequently attach- 
ed to a right discharge of them. But 
when he considered the well-known ta- 
lentsof the very learned judges oneach 
side of him, when he contemplated the 
abilities, eloquence, and respectability 
of thebar, he would hambly entertain 
the hope, that, however feeble his own 
exertions might be, they would never- 
theless, in unason with such powerful 
suppovt, prove of some service in the 
udministration of public justice in 
Sootland. He congratulated the coun- 
try. on the acquisition of an object, 
which hed so long, and se ardently 
been wished for, and from which he 
would fondly hope the greatest ad- 
vantaces would flew. In 1808, on 
the division of the Court of Session 
into two chambers, commissioners had 
heen 2 ppoited by his Majesty to in- 
vestigate .how far the introduction of 
trial by jury ito Scotland might be 
successfully attempted, Such was 
the assiduity, zeal, and vigilance of 
these gentlemen, that, early in 1810, 
they returned.a report expressive of 
their approbation that such a measure 
should be tried, and in.consequence of 
that report, an act had passedun-the 
last session of parliament, in virtue 
of which this court was now assem- 
bled. Gratifying as every measure 
conducive to the best interests of his 
country must be'to every bonest heart- 
cd Brita, it was particularly plea- 


sing to Scotsmen to reflect, that thie’ 


new system introduced no innovation 
whatever inte the municipal law of 
their country. The same law was 
stil to continue unimpaired under 
whieh our ancestors had so happily. 


lived for ages, and which had bees 
confirmed by the great ebarter made 


at the union of the two ceuntrics.—_ 


Of the advantages which might rea~ 
sonably be expected from this imstitu- 
tion, the country had already some 
experience. They had long felt the 
invaluable blessings of trial by jury 
before the supreme criminal tribunal, 
and in the Court of Exchequer. From 
their experience in these, their ex- 
pectations of this jury court would 
doubtless be high. While the power 
was vested in a supreme tribunal, con- 
sisting of men qualified by education 
and experience to decide on questions 
of law, that tribunal was assisted by a 
casual one, consisting of citizens, 
qualified, by their daily intercourse jn 
business, to decide on those simpler 
questions of fact or damages which 
would frequeatly call their attention. 
The business likely to engage the 
principal attention of the court would 
sometimes be breach of contract, and 
damages resulting from that breach ; 
sometimes a pure question of damages 
only ; at other times the removal of 
nuisance, and such like. ‘T'wo eir- 
cumstances, in his Lordship’s opimion, 
tended very strongly to recommend 
the propriety of trial by jury, these 
were, its purity and consistency. It 
was impossible for a moment to sup- 
pose that any undue influence could be. 
used on the minds of the jury. Till 
the time of trial it was unknown to 
either party who the persons were who 


were to constitute the arbiters in his 


case: They were known only to an 


officer of court, bound by a most so- 
Jemn oath to discharge his duty with 
fidelity and accuracy; and even when: 
summoned to court, it was impossible 
to tell who the particular persons 
were to be, as they were selected by bal- 
lot. ‘The business was conducted with 
open doors, which gave it the highest 


possible publicity. While he parti- 
calarly felt satisfaction that this in- 


valuable boon had been granted to 
Scotland, be augured well of its suc- 
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eess, when he considered, that in the 
investigation of every circumstance 
he and his brethren would be aided by 
the vigilance, the manly good sense, 
and the enlightened minds of a well- 
educated Scottish community. It had 
long been the envy and admiration of 
surrounding nations, that Scotland 
possessed such. a well-instructed, vir- 
tuous people, and the effects of that 
salutary education had been recent- 
ly too well displayed to require any 
eulogium from him. The jury would 
now see the demeanour of the witnes- 
ses, could determine with accuracy the 
capacity of their minds, and the de- 
gree of credit attached tothe evidence 
of each. it was their duty, and he 
knew well they would exercise it, to 
examine every circumstance with the 
utmost anxicty and patience, with a 
careful discrimination between the 
contradictory statements, which were 
eventually emitted where there were 
numerous witnesses, and with a vigi- 
lant care to discover truth, and decide 
accordingly. When he considered 
the splendid talents and literary ac- 
quirements of the gentlemen of the 
bar, he was still further encouraged 
to hope that this institution would be 
ultimately crowned with success. He 
was proud to say, that the bar of Scot- 
land was, in point of candour, inte- 
grity, ingenuity, eloquence, and ta- 
lent, surpassed by none in the world. 
The introduction of trial by jury pre- 
sented a wide theatre for the display 
of their eloquence, for the investi- 
gation of truth, fer the administration 
of justice, and for steady attachment 
to the principles of rectitude and in- 
tegrity, in defence of their clients, 
which had already ennobled the Fa- 
culty of Advocates. And when his 
lordship reflected, that the bench 
would derive such powerful assistance 
in the discharge of their ardnous du- 
ties, he was confident, that, however 
imperfect this experiment might at 
first be, it would finally prove the ’ 
best of blessings to Scotland. The 
February 1816, 
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duty of the judges was plain. They 
were required so to be temperate, vi- 
gilant, and assiduous, to guide the 
casual tribunal over whom they pre- 
sided in the investigation of - such 
points as were connected with law.— 
The abilities and persevering exer- 
tions of the judges on his right hand 
and his left had long been known, 
and, he trusted, had been duly 4m 
ciated by the people of Scotland. For 
his own part, he felt all that diffi- 
dence which became his important 
situation. During a very long and 
active life, he had paid much atten- 
tion tothe law. But, stepping, as he 
now did for the first time, into the 
tribunal of justice, occupying a seat 
in a court hitherto untried in Scot- 
land, it was impossible not to be deep- 
ly impressed with a heartfelt con- 
sciousness of its serious importance, 
and, as he had already observed, of its 
awful responsibility. But if an ar- 
dent desire to investigate every cir- 
cumstance with a cool and dispassion- 
ate mind, if a steady unbiassed regard 
to impartial justice, and a determina- 
tion to be influenced by nothing bout, 
integrity and truth, constituted any 
qualifications for this high office, he 
trusted it would not be presumption in 
him to consider himself possessed of 
these. Every human institution was 
necessarily more or less tinged with 
imperfection. From the present im- 
perfect state of human faculties and 
powers, it would certainly be pre- 
sumptuous in the extreme to hope for 
absolute perfection. Where a tribu- 
nal consists of merely one judge, a 
defect may arise in his decisions, from 
misconception of the case. But 
where a tribunal is composed of a 
plurality of judges, such a defect 
might justly be imputed to carcless- 
ness or negligence. Contemplating, 
as he now did, the highly respectable 
bedy of lawyers now before him, re- 
flecting on the profound jurisprudenee 
of his very learned colleagues, he felt 
somewhat confident, that should he in 

any 
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any instance deviate from duty, 
through error, he would instantly be 
corrected by the respectable members 
of court. Ambitious as he might 
have been, to have a share in the pub- 
lic management of justice on this, his 
native land, it would aflord him the 
strongest consolation in his dying mo- 
ments, that his talents, however de- 
ficient, and his labours, however im- 
perfect, had contributed in any degree 
to the benefit of his country. When 
his public labours had terminated on 
earth, aad himself was removed from 
the arduous duties of life, he wished 
for no higher honour, than that it 
should be inscribed on his monument, 
that, under Gop, he had been the hum- 
ble instrument, with heartfelt integri- 
ty and rectitude, of administering jus- 
tice between man and man.” 


After this address, a jury were. 


sworn in, and the following issue, at 
the instance of Mr Raeburn and 
others, laid before them: “ Whether, 
in the course of 1814, a steam engine 
had been erected in the village of 
Stockbridge, the smoke or exhalation 
from which is, or may be injurious 
to the health, property, and comforts 
of the suspenders, and whether any 
means or machinery might be used to 
alleviate that injury ?”—The engine 
had been erected by Mr Nedslie and 
Company. 

Mr Grant, as counsel for the pur- 
suers, opened the case with a very 
ingenious speech. After the very e- 
loquent address which the court and 
jury had just heard from the justly- 
celebrated judge who presided, it 
would be unnecesary for him to point 
out the advantages which Scotsmen 
might reasonably hope for from this 
new institution. These had already 
been described in a manner which 
flashed conviction of every mind.— 
He would, however, congratulate the 
jory, that the case which was now be- 
ore them, was one of a very simple 
nature, involving merely a question of 


fact, not of law. He then stated 


the nature of the evidence he was now 
to produce, and he trusted the jury 
could have no hesitation in finding 
the issue in the affirmative. 

A considerable number of witnes- 
ses were then called, who coneurred in 
stating, that they considered the erec- 
tion of this engine to have been a 
very great annoyance to the village. 
Several of them stated, that their 
houses had been repeatedly filled with 
smoke, in consequence of which they 
were obliged, for the time, to leave 
them, that their linens had been often 
spotted, and they were obliged to re- 
wash them.—Mrs Raeburn’s servant 
stated, that one day particularly, 
when his mistress was in town, the 
parlour, in consequence of the window 
being left open, had been completeiyv 
filled with smoke, and the surface of 
the window blackened with the flakes 
of smoke, which Mrs Raeburn shewed 
him by drawing her white glove over 
it—T'wo respectable builders consi- 
dered the ground in the vicinity of the 
engine to have diminished considera- 
bly in value; that it had been in the 
market for ten or twelve years, and 
though it had not sold anterior to the 
erection of the engine, they were of 
opinion its sale would now be materi- 
ally injured by the engine. Another 
witness stated, that he was on terms 
of purchase with the. proprietor, but 
had given up all thoughts of buying, 
in consequence of the erection of the 
engine. 

Mr Jeffrey, as counsel for the defen- 
dants, rose and addressed the jury in 
behalf of his clients, in a most ingeni- 
ous and humorous speech. He combat- 
ed the evidence adduced on the part 
of the pursuers. He contended, that 
nothing whatever of a conclusive na- 
ture had been brought in support of 
the charge. No doubt, a servant 
of Mrs Raeburn’s had stated, that his 
worthy mistress, on drawing her 
white glove over the window surface, 
and afterwards her lily white hand, 
hadshewn himsome black specks, But. 
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was this any evidence? Did not every 

rson know, that in a populous town, 
where there was of necessity much 
dust, if the window of a room was 
left open, the name of the owner 
might easily be written on every chair 
and table in the room? He (Mr J.) 


dad seen this to be the case in his - 


own: house, west end of George’s 
Street. Atter a number of very hu- 
amorous remarks on the evidence, Mr 
Jeilvey observed, that, from time im- 
memorial, Stockbridge, as the nearest 
village to Edinburgh which hada run- 
ving stream of water, had been the 
common receptacle of all that nuisance 
which the politeness of the well-bred 
inhabitants of the good town exotaded 
from their city. At this moment, there 
were numerous public works in it, such 


as smithys, bake-houses, skin-works, 
dye-works, &c. 


There was also 
in the neighbourhood a very large 
distillery. Yet of these there was 
no complaint made. In perticular, 
there was a place appropriately term- 
ed Virgin-square, inhabited by a co- 
lony of washerwomen, who, attracted 
by the salubrity of the aur, and the 
pleasantness of the situation, had 
formed themselves into a corporation. 
Yet it was somewhat extraordinary, 
that Mr Raeburn and his friends had 
not had the good fortune to seduce 
one individual of that virtuous and 
enlightened colony. Neither the pre- 
ses nor the boxmistresses of that cor- 
poration had been prevailed upon to 
become complainers. But though 
Mr Raeburn and his friends had fail- 
ed to do so, he (Mr J.) had a cloud 
of these pure and amiable females to 
bear witness in Ads favour. After 
a general outline of the evidence he 
was now to adduce, Mr Jeffrey con- 
cluded, by expressing his hope, that, 
should the jury have the patience to 
examine all his witnesses, they would 
find for the defendant. 

A great number of proprietors, who 
had long resided in the village, were 
then called. They unanimously con- 
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curred in declaring, that they had ne- 
vey, inthesmallest degree, experienced 
any annoyance from the engine: that 
their properties had not in the smallest 
degree been injured by it. ‘Lhey had 
never considered the value of what 
they possessed as diminished: their 
clothes had not been hurt or soiled by 
the smoke, and they never heard any 
complaints, or dreamt of any. 
Professor Lesslie stated, that, by ex- 
press desire of both parties, he had ex- 
amined the engine minutely on Fri- 
day last. Heis inthe habit of walk- 
ing there during the summer months, 
and other leisure times, and never 
felt the smallest inconvenience from 
the smoke. When the engine was ex- 
amined, it was going at full power, 
and he considered it, after the exami- 
nation, as a very perfect one. A large 
quantity of fuel was thrown into the 
furnace by his desire, that he might 
witness its eflécts on the smoke, but 
he saw no reason whatever to consi- 
der ita nuisance. Being examined 


by the court as to what improvements * 


he would suggest, as a man of science, 
for preventing the smoke, he declared 
he saw no improvements which could 
be made, and, from the perfect na- 
ture of the engine, would hesitate very 
much in recommending any, as he 
doubted the experiment might have a 
bad effect. Perhaps the chimney 
might be built higher, bat there was 
danger in doing so, as it might occa- 
sion too great a draught of the smoke 
upwards. ‘This evidence was corro- 
borated by another professional gen- 
tleman. Three washerwomen, who 
had long resided in Stockbridge, -de- 
clared they had no cause of complaint, 
and had never found any injury more 
than usual to the linen under their 
charge. Other witnesses concurred 
in the same testimony. 

Mr Jeffrey believed the court and 
jory had now heard sufficient, and he 
doubted not their patience was ex- 
hausted. 

The jury was shortly ss 
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MrG. J. Bell, for the pursuers, when 


the evidence was summed up in a: 
most luminous and impartial manner 
by the Lord Chief Commissioner. — 
“Gentlemen of the jury (said his 
Lordship), | congratulate you on the 
assiduous and patient manner m 
which you have discharged the arduous 
duties of this day. . It is particularly 
happy for us, that in the commence- 
ment of this new zra in the law of 
Scotland, a case of so easy and simple 
anature has been the object of our 
discussion. It will afford us satisfac- 
tion, in retiring to our respective 
houses this evening, that, during the 
12 hours we have sat, more has been 
done than would probably have been 
done in the ordinary court for twelve 
months. You have no doubt hada 
varicty of contradictory statements, 
but it is justice to say, that I consider 
the evidence on both sides has been 
emitted by correct, honest witnesses. 
To reconcile these contradictions, to 
point out that which appears to you 
to be the truth, is your province now.” 
His Lordship, after a marked compli- 
ment to the counsel on both sides, for 
the candour which they had this day 
shewn, gave a short, but eloquent de- 
tail of the principal facts. 

The jury were then inclosed, and 
after half an hour’s consultation, nna- 
nimously found the issue respecting 
the erection of the engine affirmed, 
but found it negatived in the other 
points, 

His Lordship then addressed them, 
—* Gentlemen, in now discharging 
you from your duty, 1 return you my 
warmest thanks for the very hand- 
some manner in which you this day 
conducted yourselves, and the lauda- 
ble anxiety you shewed to sift every 
thing to the bottom. The verdict 
you have now returned, is in unison 
with the sentiments of the bench, and 
I again express my hopes, that, to dis- 
tant ages, our country will ever enjoy 
this best of blessings.” 


Counsel lor the suspenders, G, J. 
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On the Study of Monumental Antigui- 
ty, as connected with Modern Lm- 
provenients. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 


HE noblest acquisition of the hu- 
man mind, and which gives a su- 
periority to man over the animal crea- 
tion, is the faculty of speceh. Still, 
however, this faculty would have fal- 
len short of its present utility, had it 
not been allied to the art of writing, 
the most astonishing discovery in the 
whole circle of the sciences. 

The great ends of these important 
acquisitions are sufficiently obvious to 
require enumeration; it 1s by their 
means we are enabled to express our 
ideas upon the most extensive subjects 5. 
otherwise the grand secrets of human 
drt and science would have been for 
ever shut against us; and instead of 
walking in the light of ancient and 
recent discovery, we should have had 
to grope our way thro’ the solitary 
avenues of immediate perception — 


Itis from: this source, viz. orud and 


wriien testimony, that posterity must 
draw her copious materials; as the 
labours of our ancestors would have 
been in vain, had the means of tran- 
smitting them to future ages not 
been discovered. Art and science, in 
general, have derived the — noblest 
ucquisiuions from the architectural 
mynuments, coins, medals, and sculp- 
tures of antiquity: by an intense 
study of these grand master-pieces of 
desigu, the student is enabled to 
mark the successive gradations and 
improvements in this mteresting de- 
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partment. Without writing, limited 
indeed must have been the intellectu- 
al pleasures of mankind: whereas, sy 
this happv i invention, we can overleap 
the bounds of time and space—hold 
high communion with the mighty 
dead of past ages, and transport 
ourselves in idea to the utmost limits 
of the globe. Of the origin of this 
important art we are, as yet, much in 
the dark: neither sacred nor pro- 
fane writers give any satisfactory 
accounts of its first formation: fable 
and conjecture, in place of demonstra- 
tion, are the blind guides that have 
been aflorded to us in this interesting 
scrutiny. We have been so Jong in 
possession of the invaluable deposit, 
that we seldom think of the hand that 
bestowed it upon us, or exclaim with 
the poet : 

Whence did the wondrous mystic art arise, 
Of painting speech, and speaking to the 

eyes 

That ainig tracing magic lines, are taught, 
How both to colour and embody thought ! 


The imitative faculties so conspi- 
cuous in the human species, enabled 
man, in his rudest state, to delineate 
sensible, or visible objects, in a bold 
and decisive manner, and to form a 
sort of hieroglyphic representation, 
suited to every purpose of public or 
domestic life. In the history of the 
most uncivilized and unrefined people 
in the world, mention is always made 
of a kind. of sensible alphabet, by 
which they were enabled to represent to 
one another the various actions of their 
tribes, both in peace and in war™, 

The utility of this branch of know- 
ledge is fully confirmed by the testi- 
monies of the wise and learned in every 
age and country. Immense applica- 
tion hath been bestowed upon its cul- 
ture, and itis acknowledged in the high- 
est degree interesting to every order 
and class of men in society. In the 
public archives of the nation, those 


bd Robertson's Hist. of America. Hicks’s 


invaluable repositories of written mo- 
numents, are contained the most impor- 
tant and authentic documents, both _ 
of a civil, political, and religious na- 
ture ; and from these immense trea- 
sures may be drawn every species of 
information, whether geneological, bi- 
ographical, or historical. 

The high estimation in which 
these monuments have been held by 
the most enlightened nations may be 
shewn in that spirit of emulation they 
have recently manifested for the re- 
publication of chronicles, chartula- 
ries, and other collections of public 


-records, calculated to elucidate the 


history or topography of their respec- 
tive kingdoms. To ascertain the pre- 
rogatives of sovereigns, to secure the 
rights and laws of society, and to re- 
strain the unbounded ambition of sel- 
fish indivaduals*, England, France, 
Italy, and Germany, have enlighten- 
ed the world by works of this nature ; 
and the publication of Domesday- 
Book, Rotula Angliae, and the Re- 
cords of Scotland in “ Caledonia,” 
will reflect honour on the present age 
to the latest posterity. 

It is impossible to enumerate the 
extent and utility ofthese monuments, 
and how conducive they are to the 
improvement of the human mimd in 
the various stages of its progress +.— 
The greater part of the knowledge 
we at present possess, has been deriv- 
ed fromthis exhaustless mine. From 
the inspection of these inestimable 
treasures, contained in the cobwebbed 
cells of monasteries, public libraries, 
and private collections, we have been 
enabled to trace to its source the gran- 
deur and decline ef states and em- 
pires, with the origin and progress of 
religious and supefstitious rites and 
ceremonies. | 

The proofs of history cannot be 

founded 


* Astle on the Origin and Progress of 
writing. 
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founded upon a more stable foundation 
than is derived from chronicles and 
charters. All testimony whatever, 
with regard to any great event, 
must be authenticated, either by oral 


or written evidence. The former of 
these is liable, however, to many ex- 
ceptions ; such as the perversion or 
misconception of the idiomatic phra- 
ses of vernacular language, and the 
ever- varying form of local manners : 
but, when aided and assisted by written 
testimony, the proof becomes at once 
incontrovertible and these ancient 
monuments, when so authenticated, are 
often preterable to the partial testi- 
mony of the best bistorians. 

Many events have contributed to 
deprive us of a great part of these 
literary monumenis of antiquity. The 
destruction of the Phoenician temples, 
aad of the Egyptian repositories, by 
their overwhelming conquerors, cen- 
turies prior to the Christian era, 
threw a degree of darkness over the 
then learned world, which was not 
easily dispelled. The Alexandrine 
library was destroyed, first, by the 
troops of Cesar, and afterwards by the 
fanatic followers of Mahomet; that 
invaluable deposit, which the wisest 
and the best of ancient times had been 
amassing for ages*. Innumerable 
are the monuments that have perish- 
ed by the hand of barbaric ignorance. 
‘The Pythagorean libaries in Italy, 
the Grecian libraries at Constantino- 
ple, which were destroyed along with 
the Western empire, formed a chasm 
in the literary history of mankind, 
which ages were insufficient to fill up. 
Thus, within the space of little more 
than one hundred years, every vestige 
of human learning was destroyed, and 
the grossest darkness enveloped the 
nations of Europe for upwards of 
three centuries. During these -de- 
plorable periods, every species of an- 
archy and confusion prevailed. Re- 
ligion, mingled with politics, formed 


* Drake's Literary Hours, 


a crude and undigested mass, which 
tended greatly to obliterate these an- 
cient monuments, and diplomatic re- 
cords. 
What tended greatly to quench the 
Jast glimmerings of philosophy and 
science in this country, -was the ex- 
treme searcity of books. Most of the 
libraries, as we have seen, had been 
consumed during the incursions of the 
furious Picts and Saxons ; so that the 
search for, and purchase of, a single 
volume, was attended with a most 
enormous expence. King Alfred, in 
A. D. 690, gave to Benedict Biseop, 
founder of the monastery of Were- 
mouth, in Northumberland, an estate 
of as much land as eight ploughs could 
labour in one year, for a single volume 
on cosmographiy*., In France, Louis 
X11. was obliged to deposit a consider- 
able quantity of plate, and to get one 
of his nobility to jom with him in a 
bond, under a high penalty, to restore 
it, before he could procure the Joan of 
a single volume, which may now be 
purchased for a few shillings}. ‘The 
Arabians, whose barbarous enthu- 
siasm led to the destruction of the 
Oriental libraries in the seventh cen- 
tury, were the first people to emerge 
from that awful gloom of ignorance, 
error, and superstition, which, for a- 
ges,had shed its “disastrous twilight” 
on the moral and intellectual world, 
Smit with a love of Jearning, they as- 
siduously studied the arts and scien- 
ces of Greece, and infused into their 
own language the noblest monuments 
of that great and mighty people: Du- 
ring the splendid reigns of the caliphs 
of Bagdad, men of letters and science 
were fostered and cherished, and 
works composed im their own tongue. 
From this source, learning, like a 
mighty river, was impelled westward, 
and watered, with its bounties, the 
arid wilds of Christian Europe. The 
study 


* Sax. Chron. Sim. Duncim, 1151. 
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study of monamental antiquities, highly 


interesting and useful, is not more com- - 
prehensive than connective in its vari- 


ous departments, by the general union 
and mutual comparison of which every 
particular branch derives addition- 
al lustre and utility. An accurate 
knowledge of the primitive manners 
aud customs of any people, tends 
much to illustrate the or igia and pro- 
gress, both of oral and written lan- 
guage, while the investigation and 
analysis of the language brings forth 
to view the inherent stamps and cha- 
racteristic marks of genius in that 
particular people. Coims, and sepul- 
chral architecture, frequently throw 
great light on the earlier history of 
mankind, and may be regardedas aids 
to those written monuments of anti- 
quity. Besides its service to history, 
the science of medals, or coins, is cer- 
tainly of considerable utility to geo- 
graphy, to natural history, to the illus- 
tration of Ancient writings, to archi- 
tecture, and to the knowledge of acon- 
noisseur in ancient monuments, beats; 
statues, ceremonies, and the like * 

The great usefulness of. this study 
is obvious, when we consider, that 
on the exergue of coins are frequently 
preserved the names and situations of 
particular cities, known to us only by 
such means; and that on medals, are 
preserved'the exact delineations of ma- 
ny of the most beautiful edifices of anti- 
a liy, not now existing, even in ruins, 

hese furnish much pleasure, both to 
the painter, the sculptor, and the ar- 
chitect, from the undeviating line of 
beauty, the grand flowing folds of 
drapery, and that perfect simpli- 
city, united with sublimity and-grace, 
and as specimens to form their tastes 
to the most perfect relish of the an- 
cient manner, “ that manner which 
every age admires, in proportion as 
it has genius to imitate.” 

The gradations of this noble art 
point out the general progress of na- 


* Pink. Essays on Medals, 1. 26. 


tional manners and taste, the several 
nicer distinctions of character, and 
the peculiarities of private life.— 
These are strikingly pourtrayed in 
the remains of ancient painting, sculp- 
ture, tombs, and coins, which have 
frequently brought to light exdlas, 
temples, nay even whole cites, deem- 
ed the irreparable prey of time, or 
the triumph of barbaric zeal and su- 
perstition. From the evanescent na- 
ture of the materials employed, both 
in painting and in printing, many va- 
luable monuments of ancient times 
have become unintelligible; but when 
coins or marbles are called into their, 
aid, a sort of immortality is by this 
means conferred upon them. The 
works of the greatest masters of an- 
cient times have left behind them only 
“ the echo of a name,”’ a fate, which 
even the productions of modern ge- 
nius is in danger of, from the ‘* Tem- 
pus edax rerum ;” from time, acci- | 
dent, or the ignorance of the posses- 
sors *. But fortunately this loss is in 
some degree compensated, by the co- 
incident aid of sculpture, as exhibited 
in the writings of Grecian poets, tra- 
vellers, and geographers. ‘These in- 
valuable monuments of antiquity, com- 
prehend the most certain and undis- 
puted testimonies of domestic life, in 
the representation of marriage cere- 
monies, funeral rites and sacrifices, 
with their religious and political pro- 
cessions and institutions +. 

To a person possessed of a poetical 
turn of mind, the study of these mo- 
dels must be highly interesting, from 
the fine personifications and symbols 
to be found on their reverses. Every 
virtue is here represented under the 
most pleasing form; and the emblema- 
tical representations of Hope unfold- 
ing futurity, by the display of a bud- 


“ding 


* Winkleman’s “ Reflections on the 
Painting and Sculpture of the Gree 
P. 2. & 76. 
+ Spanheim’s Dissertat, ix. Pp 757. Tay- 
lor’s Elements, p. 278, 
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ding flower, or of Patience leaning 
upon a monument, are inimitably fine, 
and calculated te rouse the latent 
sparks of genius intoa flame. The 
imagination receives additional lustre 
from a contemplation of these im- 
perishable monuments; and acquires 
conceptions of beauty, harmony, and 
grace, hithertounknown. After such 
comparisons, the student is enabled 
to feel the full force of a poetical de- 
seription, and to see the divine posi- 
tions and attitudes of classical embel- 
lishment with an intellectual eye, pur- 
ged, like Diomedes*, from the film 
too gross to discern the fine texture of 
celestial forms. The person who has 
never been accustomed to study these 
mighty monuments of ancient great- 
ness, seldom feels his mind expand at 
these beautiful and aflecting descrip- 
tions which turn immediately upon 
the grandeur or immensity of these 
important subjects. The Laocoon at 
Rome was never studied without an 
internal reference to the original in 
Virgil; and even in the flourishing 
periods of Greece the astonished spec- 
tator turned from the statue of Phi- 
dias to the awful majesty of the Jupi- 
ter of Homer +. 


(To be continued.) 


Edinburgh Institution for the En- 
cottragement of Sacred Music. 


( Continued from page 14.) 
[TMMEDIATELY after the public 


meeting in December, it was re- 
solved to proceed without delay to the 
teaching of the singers. With this 
view, an advertisement was publish- 
ed in the Newspapers, and by hand- 
bills liberally distributed throughout 
the closes, with which our city a- 
bounds, as well as in its more pub- 


* Tiiad, v. 127. Par. Lost, xx. 412. 
+ Addison's Discourses on Ancient and 
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lic avenues, offering instruction, free 
of expence, to all who were dis- 
posed to come forward. An unex- 
pected scene took place in consequence. 
On the night appointed for receiving 
singers, the rooms in James’s Court, 
which formed the place of meeting, 
were beset by a throng of candidates 
so great that it was with difficulty 
they were accommodated within ;— 
and the work of recording their names 
and addresses was found more than 
sufficient for the first evening. A 
similar pressure continued for several 
following nights, till intimation was 
made by the Directors, that no addi- 
tional applications could be received. 
In this manner the names of 780 ap- 
plicants were in a short time taken 
down. 

Among these, it was, of course, 
necessary to make a selection; and 
in doing this, Mr Mather, with the 
Directors who attended him, displayed 
a most laudable patience; giving every 
individual a fair trial on his capacity 
for musical accomplishment, and con- 
demning none to disappointment who 
did not, during their exhibition, for- 
feit all title to the distinction of an 
ear. In this way the numbers in the 
end permitted to attend suilered a 
considerable reduction: but there 
still remained a very extensive band. 
At present, it consists of the following 
singers : 

Trebles, - = 360 

Counter-Tenors, - - - 58 


Total, 3880 

The Directors intend to institute en- 
quiry as to these persons, by means 
of the ministers of their various pa~ 
rishes, with the view of securing 2 
certain respectability of character in 
them, as well as musical capacity: 
But, with regard to the enquiry thus 
proposed, it is justice to the scholars 
to say, that, from what has been ob- 
served, there is every reason to be- 
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‘Neve the result of it will be credi- 


table to them; their appearance and 
whole manner allording a very fa- 
vourable specimen of the youth of 


this city. 


In conducting the instruction of so 


numerous a body, the Society have 


experienced much benefit from a 
simple invention, for which they were 
indebted to a hint given by a gentle- 
man who had scen it practised in 
Germany: It is that of using a large 
board, painted black, and bearing the 
staves, on which the master writes 
his lesson in chalk, and which, being 
suspended before the school, becomes 
useful to any number, however large ; 
while, by the use of a sponge, it gives 
xoom for an endless variety of ex- 
amples. A machine of this kind has 
long been used by teachers of ma- 
thematics 5; but its application to mu- 
sic is new in this country, and we 
strongly recommend it in all similar 
undertakings. 


The plan of teaching adopted by 
Mr Mather is very excellent. It com- 
mences with the most clementary parts 
of the art, and exhausts all those par- 
ticulars which are essential to enable 
a person afterwards to sing at sight 5 
explaining the character and value of 
the notes—the qualities of the difler- 
ent cliils—time—the nature of rests ; 
vad, in the practice of solfaggi, re- 
quiring a familiarity with all the dif: 
ferent intervals above and below. the 
key-note. 

in these details, the singers, under 
the tuttion of this very able master of 
the art, have already acquired a pro- 
ficiency which is flattering to him, 
and bivhly satisfactory to the Direc- 
tors. They bave now commenced the 
singing of a certain numbeme! psalm: 
tunes, selected as .most apprepriate 
for practice; and they will, ere long; 
be in asituation to enter the 
study of the chorusses of Handel, and 
other music of a more diffienit east. 

In the expectation of their farther 
advancement, the Digectors, have now 
Febriary 1816. { 


resolved, that there shall be six great 
performances of sacred music during 
the year; and, from the arrange- 
ments which are made, they have 
reason to count upon the support 
of a powerful instrumental band on 
these occasions. What the number 
of the band, vocal and instrumental, 
thus brought together, may be, the 
Directors, of course, cannot specify 
with accuracy ; but they are moderate 
in their estimate, when they compute 
it as likely to exceed ZOO. 

A body so powerful cannot fail to 
produce a magnificent effect ; and the 
public will no doubt be generally 
attracted by their performances.— 
The music, also, which they are to exe- 
cute, will be of the very finest order. 
It is never to be forgotten, that the 
great object of this institution is to 
improve the psalmody of the churches 3 
and the practice of church-music will 
always, therefore, be its leading busi- 
ness. But, in improving the music. of 
the churches, the Directors are aware 
that nothing can be done effectually 
towards this end, unless a taste for 
sacred music in general be excited 
among the great bodyof the communi- 
ty; and, to produce this spirit, they 
know, that something must be offered _ 
atthe: concerts more attractive than 
the mere exhibition of psalm-singing. 
In this way, the finest chorusses of 
Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, and Mo- 
zart (stripped, no doubt, of all objec- 
tionable matter which may occur in 
the words) will be brought forward 
on these occasions, and will speedily 
become familiar to the public. A fire 
and very elevated entertainment will 
thus be provided, which will be at- 
tractive as a pleasure, while it is to 
become.a bénefit to the country. A 


_ taste and spirit of improvement will 


thus necessarily become more general 
throughout all classes, and there will 
be veasom to hope, from -the disposi- 
tions so excited, that’a portion of its 
influence may soon be displayed in the 
public services of the chuscly. 
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We know the opinions entertained 
by many of our finest musicians on the 
subject of any church-music in which 
the great body of the people are al- 
lowed to take a part :—we know the 
sarcasms in which these ingenious 

rsons have occasionally indulged, 
when alluding to the undisciplined 
performance of a t congregation 
uniting, with all the powers of their 
voice, in giving utterance to a simple 
psalm tune ; and we are aware of their 
views with regard to the great obj 
of this Society, in inducing all classes 
who attend church to join boldly and 
well in the music. But we have not 
the least hesitation in expressing our 
opinion, that their objections arise 
only from a morbid sensibility in mu- 
sic, alive to fine execution and ingeni- 
ous harmony, but dead to all that is 
elevating in the associations from which 
the great charm of all music proceeds. 
We therefore express, warmly and 
cordially, our er: sa for the success 
of the Institution, in its endeavours 
to lead all persons, without exception, 
to take a part in the music of the 
churches. 

In expressing these opinions, we 
know the high authority to which they 
are opposed. We know, and regret, 
that such passages as those which we 
are immediately to quote, can be found 
in the works of a Burney: but when we 
witness the levity by which they are 
characterized, we feel disposed to dis- 
regard even his authority ; flatterin 
ourselves, that nothing but a bias fun- 
damentally wrong could lead his gentle 
mind to a course of expression so op- 
posite to its usual strain. 

Dr Burney, after admitting that 
“ lovers of mere harmony might re- 
“ ceive great pleasure from metrical 
“‘ psalmody in parts, devoid as it is 
“of musical measure and syllabic 
“ quantity, if it were well perform- 
“ed,” adds *, that this “so seldom 
“ happens, that the greatest blessing 


** to lovers of music in a parish church 
* Vol. IL. p. 60, 
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“ is to have an organ in it sufficiently 
“ nowerful to render the voices of the 
clerk, and of those who join in his 
outcry, wholly inaudible. Indeed 
“ all reverence for the psalms seems 
“ to be lost, by the wretched manner 
*“ in which they are usually sung ; for 
“ instead of promoting piety and edi- 
*“ fication, they only excite contempt 
* and ridicule in the principal part of 
“ the congregation, who disdain to 
“ join, tho’ they are obliged to hear, 
“ this indecorous jargon:” whereup- 
on the learned Doctor gives a hint in 
favour of the total suppression of this. 
branch of worship. 

Why,”’ im another passage *, the 
same author asks, * is the ew/ole con- 
“ gregation to sivg, any more than 
‘¢ preach or read prayers? Every mem- 
* ber of a conventicle, however it may 
* abound with cordwainers and tai- 
** lors, would not pretend to make @ 
“ shoe or a suit of clothes; and yet in 
our churches are to sing !” &e. 

A similar train of thinking, but car- 
ried much farther, is observable in ano- 
ther able work on a subject of the same 
kind, lately published in this place +, 
where the author, deviating from the 
customary seriousness of his style, 
chuses thus to record his opinions of 
the music of the churches. After a 
eulogium on the use of choirs and or- 
gans in churches, because he supposes 
them to have the effect of preventing 
the great body of the people*from join- 


g ing in the psalmody, Mr Graham ex- 


presses a doubt whether congregations 
“* render their thanksgiving more ac: 
ceptable by adding to the chaos of 
““untunable and discordant sounds, 
* which constitute the vocal music in 
“* most of our churches.” And he is 
pleased to add, how “ infinitely su- 
* perior in grandeur and solemnity of 
“ effect,” a performance by a skilful 
band is to “the confused uproar of a 

“ mul. 


| Vol. IL p. 64 
+ Account of the first Edin 
Festival. By G. F. Graham, Esq. 
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* multitude of shrill, hoarse, and jar- 
“ring voices, unaccustomed to the 
«‘ art of singing, and incapable of co- 
* alescing together.”—* If it be ne- 
“ cessary to a proper expression of 
devotion that every person in church 
“ should sing, it follows, that, for the 
‘* same reason, every one of the con- 
** gregation should pray aloud.” 

_ We do net hesitate thus to bring 
forward together the opinions of two 
musical writers, one the most celebra- 
ted, and anether the most modern 
whom we pessess ; partly because we 
may thus be supposed to learn the sen- 
timents which are established among 
this class of persons, and partly also be- 
cause we regard them as kindred ge- 
niuses, and are eager, in censuring the 


opinions of the least known, to pay . 


him a tribute, by thus associating him 
with his illustrious predecessor. 
We must now, however, be per- 
- mitted to remark, that we differ en- 
tirely from both learned gentlemen. 
There are two distinct kinds of plea- 
sure derived from music. One arises 
from the mere sounds, comprising air, 
harmony, and execution. The other 
consists in the assoctuttons with which 
these are connected. Of the two, it 
is not difficult to say which is the 
source of the higher and more refined 
gratification. ‘The grand charm of all 
the arts is found in the train of feel- 
ing and thinking which they beget; 
and in none is this more certain than 
in music. Of the emotions, too, which 
can be created by this or any other 
art, the first rank is undoubtedly held 
by that of grandear and sublimity. 
ow, we greatly err, if there is 
any exhibition producing a larger va- 
riety of interesting associations or more 
grand and elevating in its character, 
than that of a great assemblage of 
our fellow-creatures joining together 
in the worship of their Gop, and 
pouring out their thanksgivings in a 
loud psalm, exceeding, in its sound 
and effect, all the other music to which 
we are accustomed, 
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We can imagine a finer concert than 
this; we can conceive better execution, 
er more ingenious harmony: but in the 
burst of a thousand voices, there i3 an 
effect more noble and overpowering 
than is afforded by any other combina- 
tion of sounds. A trained band may 
be more expert in their performance 5 
but the music of such a choir must 
ever want the sentiment which attends 
the performance of the whole people. 
Our musical friends will tell us, that 
an uncultivated taste alone can relish 
this uninformed sound: but we tell 
them, in answer, that it is only an 
insenstble heart which it does not 
reach. We do not pretend to under- 
value the merits of Beethoven ; nor 
are we insensible to the execution _ 
of a Yaniewiez, or Vaccari: but we 
would not ‘exchange the rude shout- 
ing of Rowland Hill’s chapel, or the 
West Church, for all the treasures of © 
the Philharmonic ; nor will we allow, 
that, in professing these sentiments, 
we forfeit any one pretension to good 
taste. 

We are told that music is a dif+ 
ficult art, and are asked, how an 
untaught assembly can practise it 
with effect? We answer, that the 
people, no doubt, ought to be taught ; 
and we shall be glad to see them di- 
vided into parts, and singing in the 
churches with the science of musi- 
cians, as well as the spirit of religi- 
ous men. But we do not require 
that their mouths should be stop- 
ped till they attain this excellence. 
On the contrary, we maintain that 
they ought, even now, to be encou- 
raged to join with all their might; 
because in the multitude of their voi- 
ces a remedy will be found for their. 
defects. When a thousand voices 
are lifted at once, hundreds may err, 
without being felt in the chorus. 
Their very errors will in time lead 
them to better things. | 

This circumstatice also removes, in 
a great measure, the objection usual- 
ly made tothe best-arranged church 
MUSIC, 
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music, which is sung by all the peo- 


ple, that the different parts are not 


taken by those several numbers which 
form a right proportion in a regular 
chorus. it may be of importance, 
in a band of sixty, that there should 
be a regulated division of the four 
different voices: but it isa very dif 
ferent thing in a band of six hun- 
dred or two thousand. It is obvious, 
that in a chorus so extended, it will 
be indeed a prodigious deviation from 
a!! just proportion, which can be felt 
even by the most fastidious ear. Nor 
is there the least probability that any 
such violation of rule can ever take 
place. We are quite satisfied, that 
the apportionment of treble, counter, 
tenor, and bass voices, which is held 
best in a well got-up chorus, is found- 
ed on, or rather is the same thing 
with, that which is found in nature 
im any large assemblage of voices.— 
Taking, therefore, the ordinary chan- 
ces, it is fair to conclude, that if in 
any congregation, all the boys, men, 
and women, who are there present, 
shal! ever join in singing, they will be 
found to have divided themselves, m- 
sensibly, just as Mr Mather or Sir 
George Smart would have done, had 
either ef these gentlemen been con- 
ductor of the performance. 

Mr Graham puts a question, Why 
congregations should join audibly in 
the singing, any more than they do 
in the prayers of the church? But 
that gentleman’s mind is too just to 
allow us to suppose him serious in 
this enquiry. In the first place, words 
spoken are not like music. They 
cannot be harmonised. ‘They can 
only be spoken louder. But this, car- 
ried beyond a certain length, neither 
is a beauty nor an advantage. In 
the second place—praise, thanksgiv- 
ing, lamentation, and all the passions 
displayed in a psalm, naturally ex- 
press themselves loudly ; while it is 
the characteristic of prayer, to as- 
sume a tone of humble and restrained 


submission. We see no great objec- 


tion, however, to al] in a congregation 
praying aloud, if it were practicable : 
bat unless they made mere respenses, 
or prayed by book, this branch. of 
their devotion, if they were indulged 
in the projected loquacity, would be- 
come the heterogeneous clamour of a 
fair, rather than the solemn service of 
the church. And it is never to be 
forgotten, that this being a duty of 
peculiar solemnity, they do, even now, 
pray along with the clergyman. They 
pray without speaking ; or if they do 

not so pray, they fail in their duty. 
But here we shall be told, that they 
may do the same im the exercise of 
psalm-singing. ‘They may listen to 
an organ or a band; and while they 
hear the music better done than if 
they assisted, they may indulge in the 
same devotional feeling which they 
would experience if they performed. 
If there be any justice in the preced- 
ing remarks upon the superiority of 
a lofty choral sound, to all other ef- 
fect in church music, this suggestion, 
of course, is set aside. But even 
supposing these principles to he 
groundless, it would still be sufficient 
to observe, that music Acard never 
will long command the attention, un- 
less it be fine in itself, much veried, 
and ably performed. These requi- 
sites, however, never can be combin- 
ed in church music 3 and therefore it 
is but too reasonable to imagine, tliat 
if the proposed arrangement were put 
im execution, the church would very 
soon, during a considerable period of 
its occupation, become entitled to that 
description which at ingenious writer* 
has civen as the etymology of another 
useful public establishment, the place of 
sleep; orit it did not, would (to the 
infinite gratification of the young la- 
dies) be speedily dedicated, at this 
season, to the agreeable purposes of 
ogling and flirtation. But we do not 
profess a musical passion so violent 
as to reconcile us to cither alternative, 
and 


* See A Tale of a Tub. 
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and would therefore allow, the mesic 
to suffer for the sake of the devation ; 
even if we did not hold, as we sin- 
cerely do, that a cordial participa- 
tion in the psalmody tends equally to 
the encouragement of both. 

We are willing to admit, that with 
a select band of singers, and the aid of 
an organ, a specics of music might he 
performed in the churches, to ‘which 
the more cumbrous engine of an ex- 
tensive congregation is inadequate.— 
Bat we question much whether this 
would be a benefit. We are not ad- 
vocates for the conversion of the 
church into a concert-room. ‘The pre- 
sent music has a simplicity accommo- 
dated to the powers of the great body 
of the people, for whom it is meant, 
and. a gravity to which their union 
can alone give the full effect. It is 


-a sort of music which can bear their 


united voices without being over- 

laid by them. Music of a lighter 

cast would be Jost amidst their noise. 
But we should be sorry, if any were 
attempted there in which they could 
not all partake. We should immedi- 
ately, by the change, lose that grand 
style of performance avhich we may 
now possess 5 and if we succeeded in 
obtaining a greater varicty, we should 
Jose much of what tends to edification. 
Even granting, besides, that the e- 
tertainment were thus to be improved, 

none but the most hopeless victim of 
musical furor would contend that the 
object was worth the sacrifice. Dr 


-Burney’s opinions on this subject do 


not go quite so far as Mr Graham’s. 
He levels much of his wit rather 
against the manner of the ordinary 
performances, than against the sys- 
tem. But both writers have shewn 
sufficient, disposition to attack the 
whole ; we humbly flatter ourselves, 
without.eflect. While we thus diiler 
from them, however, we should be 


‘doing injustice: to them, and to our 


own feelings, sf we did not express our 
conviction, that in stating this spe- 
calative opinion, t these gentlemen were 
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not aware of its hurtful practical ten- 


dency. Had they conce ived (as we 
do) that their project for improving 
the music of the churches would 
deaden a great portion of the devo- 
tional feeling now felt there, we sin- 
cerely believe that they would have 
joined with us eagerly in consigning 
it to oblivien. They deserve this ac- 
knowledgment, and we pay it to them 
most willingly. 

Again, therefore, we wish success 
to the Society m bringing out ail the 
voices. which now remain silent in 
the church; and we are sanguine 
enough to indulge the expectation of 
seeing our wishes accomplished. We 
highly approve of the measures hither- 
to taken by the Institution; and we 
are puiticularly satisfied with the 
prudent, and yet firm strain of the re- 
solutions with which they have set 
out. We desire that they will adhere 
to these, and they will not fail. The 
public will very soon appreciate their 
usefulness, and amply reward their 
labours. 


Scortisu Review. 


Paul’s Letters to his Kinstilk, 
Sic. 12s. Constable & Co. 


HE work which bears this hu- 

morous and eccentric 
title, does not exactly correspond 
to the idea which might be formed 
from it. It is a picture, often ina 
very lively, but always a regular and 
sensibie style, of what France presents 
at this moment; a scene scarcely pa- 
ralleled Sy any which the world has 
presented, we ‘do not say at any for- 
mer era, but even during the astonish- 
ing period of the last twenty years, 
The power of observation, and the 


lively painting of external imagery, 
-which characterize the reputed au- 
thor of this interesting volume, are 


well calculated to catch the passing 
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spectacle ; for it is devoutly to be 
hoped, that such a confusion of all 
the elements of moral and_ political 
nature is destined gradually to give 

lace to some portion of order and 
tranquillity, if notof liberty. Although 
the present state of France is calami- 


tous and alarming, it is, on that ac- » 


count, the more striking and pictu- 
resque; for it is the sufferings of man- 
kind that afford a theme to the histo- 
rian and the poet; and an interest 1s 
then excited, which languishes during 
happy and prosperous periods. ‘The 
present, therefore, is certainly the mo- 
ment when the pen of the traveller 
finds the most ample materials on 
which to expatiate. 

The visit to Flaaders, and a view 
of the present aspect of that country, 
occupies the first part of the volume. 

t 6 not the most interesting, and 
will not convey to the reader an ade- 
quate idea of what he is afterwards 
to meet with; yet there are several 
curious notices, and which were new 
to us; particularly the following : 


‘The Flemings resemble the Scotch 
in the cast of their features, the 
sound of their language, and, appa- 
rently, in their habits of living, and 
of patient industry. They are, to 
be sure, a century at least behind 
in costume and manners; but the old 
chateau, consisting of two or three 
narrow houses, joined together by the 
gables, with a slender round turret 
ascending in the centre of the build- 
ing, for the purpose of containing the 
staircase, is completely in the old 
style of Scottish dwelling-bouses.— 
Then the avenue, and the acre or two 
of ground, planted with fruit trees in 
straight lines ; the garden, with high 
hedges, clipped by the gardener’s art 
into verdant walls ; the intermixture 
of statues and vases; the fountains 
_ and artificial pieces of water, may still 
be seen in some of our ancient man- 
sions ; and, to my indifferent taste, 
are no unnatural decorations in the im- 
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mediate vicinity of a dwelling-place, 
and infinitely superior to the meagre- 
ness of bare turf and gravel. 

¢Tbe marks of ancient wealth, 
and burgher-like opulence, do indeed 
greatly excel what could be expected 
from the architecture of Scotland at 
the same period. But yet, to return 
to the point from which I set out, 
there is sometbing in the height of the 
houses, and the mede of turning their 
gables toward the street, which invo- 
luntarily reminds me of what the prin- 
cipal street of our northern capital was 
when I first recollect it. 

‘ If youenter one of these mansions, 
the likeness is far from disappearing, 
The owner, if a man of family, wall 
meet you with his scraggy neck rising 
in shrivelled longitude out of the folds 
of a thinly-plaited stock. The cut of 
his coat, of his waistcoat, his well- 
preserved cocked hat, his periwig, 
and camblet riding coat, his of 
salutation, the kiss bestowed on each 
side of the face, all remind you of the 


dress and manners of the old Scotch 


laird. The women are not, I think, 
so handsome as my fair countrywo- 
men, or my walks and visits were un- 
fortunate in the specimens they pre- 
sented of female beauty. But, then, 


_you-have the old dress, with the 


screen, or mantle, hanging over the 
head, and falling down upon each 
shoulder, which was formerly peculiar 
to Scotland. The colour of this man- 
tle is indeed diflerent—in Scotland 
it was usually tartan, and in Flanders 
it is uniformly black. The inhabi- 


tants say they derive the use of it from _ 


the Spaniards, of whose dominions 
their country was so long a principal 
part. The dress and features of the 
lower class bear also close resemblance 
to those of Scotland, and favour the 
idea held by most antiquaries, that 
the lowlanders, at least, are a kindred 
tribe. The constant intercourse our 


ancestors maintained with Flanders, — 


from which, according to contempo- 
rary accounts, they derived almost 
every 


— 
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upon the heights in the rear of the 
line, and decending from the hill, pla- 
ced himself in the midst of the high- 
way fronting Mount St John, and 
within about a quarter of a mile of the 


every article which required the least 
skill in manufacture, must have add- 
ed greatly to those points of original 
similarity.’ 

The writer, however, does not long 


- tread this ground, without arriving at 


a spot which calls for the exertion of 
all his powers.— We allude, of course, 
to Waterloo, and the deeds of which 
it was the theatre. The account of 
this short campaign, and of the terri- 
ble and memorable conflict which so 
speedily closed it, is given here in a 
much more full, luminous, and ani- 
mated manner, than in any narrative 
yet published; nor is it likely, we 
think, to be ever surpassed, or equal- 
led. It bears also every trace of au- 
thenticity ; and there can be as little 
doubt that the author would possess, 
as that he would employ, the very best 
means of arriving at the truth. It 
forms thus a document, not only of 
immediate interest, but of permanent 
It is difficult, amid such an 
extent of details, to make a selection. 
The narrative, however, of the closing 
scene of this great day, contains so 
much new and curious information, 
and is written with such remarkable 
spirit, that we cannot refrain from ex- 
tracting it. 


‘ Notwithstanding the perseve- 
rance with which Bonaparte had re- 
newed his attacks upon the English 
position, and the vast number of his 
best cavalry and infantry who had 
fallen in the struggle, he had still in 
reserve nearly 15,000 men of his 
own guard, who, remaining on the 
ridge of La Belle Alliance, or behind 
it, had scarcely drawn a trigger du- 
ring the action. But about seven 
o’clock at night their emperor deter- 
mined to devote this proved and faith- 
ful reserve, as his last stake, to the 
chance of one of those desperate games 
in which he had been frequently suc- 
cessful. For this pu he left the 
more distant point of observation, 


which he had for sume time occupied 
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English line. ‘The banks, which 
rise high on each side, protected him 
from such balls as did not come in a 
direct line. Here he caused his 
guards to defile before him, and ac- 
quainting them that the English ca- 
valry and infantry were entirely de- 
stroyed, and that to carry their posi- 
tion they had only to sustain with bra- 
very a heavy fire of their artillery, 
he concluded by pointing to the cause- 
way, and exclaiming, ** There, gen- 
tlemen, is the road to Brussels!” 
The prodigious shouts of Vive /’\£m- 
pereur, with which the Guard an- 
swered this appeal, led our troops, and 
the Duke of Wellington himself, to 
expect an instant renewal of the at- 
tack, with Napoleon as the leader.— 
Many an eye was eagerly bent to the 
quarter from whence the clamour 
proceeded ; but the mist, as well as 
the clouds of smoke, rendered it im- 
eo to see any object distinctly. 
one listened to the shout with more 
eager hope than our own great Ge- 
neral, who probably thought, like the’ 
Avenger in Shakspeare, 
There thou shouldst be : 

By this great clatter, one of greatest note 

Seems bruited.—— 

All indeed expected an attack headed 
by Bonaparte in person; and in fail- 
ing upon this instant and final crisia 
to take the command of his Guards, 
whom he destined to try the Jast cast 
of his fortune, he disappointed both 
his friends and enemies.. 

The Imperial Guard, however, ral- 
lying in their progress such of the 
broken cavalry and infantry of the 
line as yet maintained the combat, ad- 
vanced dauntlessly. But the repeat- 


ed repulses of the French had not 
been left unimproved by the British. 
The extreme right of the line, com- 
manded by General Frederick Adam, 

ander 
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under Lord Till, had gradually and 
almost imperceptibly gained ground 
after each unsuccessful charge, until 
the space between Hougoumont and 
Braine la Leude being completely 
cleared of the enemy, the British 
right wing, with its artillery and 
sharp-shooters, was brought round 
from a convex to a concave position, 


so that our guns raked the French co- 


lumns as soon as they debouched upon 
the causeway for their final attack.— 
Our artillery had orders during the 
whole action to fire only upon the im- 
fantry and cavalry of the French, and 
not to waste their ammunition and en- 
ergy in the less decisive exchange of 
shot with the French guns. ‘The ser- 
vice of the artillery was upon this oc- 
casion so aceurate, and at the same 
time so destructive, that the heads of 
the French attacking columns were 
enfiladed, and in a manner annihilat- 
ed, before they could advance upon 
the high road. ‘Those who witness- 
ed the fire and its effects, describe it 
to me as if the enemy’s columns kept 
perpetually advancing from the hol- 
low way without ever gaining ground 
on the plain, so speedily were the files 
annihilated as they came into the line 
of the fire. Enthusiasm, however, 
joined to the impulse of those in the 
rear, who forced forward the front in- 
to the scene of danger, at length car- 
ried the whole attacking force mto 
the plain. But their courage was 
obviously damped. They advanced 
indeed against every obstacle till they 
attained the rage, where the British 
soldicrs lay on the ground, to avoid 
the destructive fire of artillery, by 
which the assault was covered: but 
this was their final effort. “Up, 
Guards, and» at them,” cried the 
Duke of Wellington, who was then 
with a brigade of the Guards. In an 
instant they sprung up, and, assuming 
the offensive, rushed upon the attacking 
columns with the bayonet. This body 
of the Guards had been previously 
@isposed in line, instead of the squares 
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which they had hitherto occupied. 
But the line was of unusual depth, 
consisting of four ranks instead of 
two. * You have stood cavalry in 
this order,” said the General, “ and 
can therefore find no difficulty in 
charging infantry.” The effect of 
their three fatal cheers, and of the 
fapid advance which followed, was 
decisive. ‘The Guards of Napoleon 
were within twenty yards of those ot 
our Sovereign, but not one staid to 
cross bayonets with a British soldier. 
The consciousness that no support or 
reserve remained to them, added con- 
fusion to their retreat. ‘This was ob- 
served by both Generals with suitable 
emotion, The Duke of Wellington 
perceived the disorder of the French 


retreat, and the advance of the Prus- 


sians on their right flank, where they 
were already driving in all that was 
opposed to them. He immediately 
commanded the British troops to form 
line, and assume the offensive. The 
whole line formed four deep, and, sup- 
ported by the cavalry and artillery, 
rushed down the slopes and up the 
corresponding bank, driving before 
them the flymg French, whose con- 
fusion became each moment more irre- 
trievable. ‘The tirailleurs of the Im- 
perial Guard gallantly attempted to 
cover the retreat. They were char- 
ged by the British cavalry, and Fter- 
ally cut to pieces. | 
Bonaparte saw the issue of the 
fight with the same accuracy.as the 
English General, but with far differ- 
ent feelings. He had shown the ut- 
most coolness and indifference during 
the whole day, and while he praised 
the discipline and conduct of particu- 
lar corps ofthe British army, whose 
gallantry he witnessed, he afcctod to 
lament their necessary and inevitable 
destruction. Even to reports which 
were incessantly breught tohimof the 
lacreasing strength and progress of 
the Prussians upon his right flank, he 
turned an indifferent ear, bending his 
whole attention, and apparently rest- 


ing 
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ing his final hope, upon the success of 
the ultimate attack by the Imperial 
Guards. When he observed them 
recoil in disorder, the cavalry: inter- 
mixed with the foot, and trampling 
them down, he said to his aid-de-camp, 
sont melees ensemble'” then 
looked down, shook his head, and 
became, according to the expression 
of his guide, pale as a corpse, 1m- 
afterwards, two large _bo- 
dies of British cavalry appeared in 
rapid advance on each flank ; and as 
the operations of the Prussians had 
extended along his right flank, and 
were rapidly. gaining his rear, Bo- 
naparte was in great danger of be- 
ing made prisoner, He then pro- 
nounced the fatal words, ** It is time 


,.to save ourselves,” and left to their 


fate the army which thatday had shed 
their blood for, him with such profu- 
sion. His immediate attendants, a- 


. @ bout ten or twelve in number, scram- 


\ bled along with him out of the hollow 
-way, and gaining the open plain, all 
fled as fast as their horses could carry 


them, or the general confusion would 


admit, withoyt a single attempt, on 
Bonaparte’s part, to rally his army or 
cover their retreat, Whatever may 
be thought of Bonaparte’s behaviour 


' on former occasions, it would appear, 


either that prosperity had clouded 
his energy of mind, or that he was in 
some degree wanting to himself on the 
conclusion of this memorable day.— 
For, after having shown, during the 
progress of the battle, great judgment, 
composure, and presence of mind, the 
mode of his retreat was much 
than-hononrable to a soldier, who ffad 
risen by personal courage and conduct 
to the greatest pitch of power which 
was ever enjoyed by an individual. 
Meanwhile, the front attack of the 
English, and that of. the Prussians 
upon the flank, met with slight op- 
ition.. Just as the English army 
had deployed into line for the general 
charge, the sun streamed out, as if te 


shed his setting glories upon the con- 


_ February 1816. 


querors of that dreadful day, Fa- 
tigue and diminution of numbers, even 
wounds, were forgotten, when the a- 
nimating command was given to as- 
sume the offensive. Headed by the 
Duke of Wellington himself, with his 
hat in his hand, the line advanced 
with the utmost spirit and rapidity. 
The tire of the enemy from one hun- 
dred and fifty pieces of artillery did 
not stop them for a single moment, — 
and in a short time the French artil- 
lery-men deserted their guns, cut loose 
their traces, and mingled in the flight, 
now altogether confused and- univer- 
sal, the fugitives trampling down those 
who yet endeavoured to keep their 
ranks. “The first line had hardly the 
vestige of military order when ic was 
flung back on the second, and both 
became then united in one tide of 
and undistinguished flight.— 
aggage - waggons, artillery - carts, 
guns overthrown, and all the impedi- 
ments of a hurried flight, cumbered 
the open field as well as the causeway, 
Without mentioning the thick strewn 
corpses of tlie slain, and the bodies of 
the still more miserable wounded, who 
in vain shricked and implored com- 
passion, as fliers and pursuers drove 
headlong over them in the agony of 
fear or the extacy of triumph. All 
the guns which were in line along 
the French position, to the number of 
150, fell into the immediate posses- 
sion of the British, The last gun 
fired was a howitzer, which the French 
had left upon the road. It was turn- 
ed upon their retreat, and discharged 


by Captain Campbell, aid-de-camp to 


General Adam, with his own hand, 
who had thus the honour of conclu- 
ding the battle of Waterloo, which, it 
has been said, Bonaparte himself com- 
menced,’ 


The journey through France, and 
the visit to the capital, presents a very 
various scene; diversified, not only by 
the peculiarities of French character, 
unfolded and displayed in such pecu- 
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liar circumstances, but also by the 
troops of all the nations of Europe, 
who were now trampling on the soil 
of their former oppressors. In pass- 
ing along, he observes : 


* From one hill to another qur eye 
descried the road before us, occupied 
by armed bands of every description, 
horse, foot, artillery, and baggage, 
with their and attendants.— 
Here was seen a long file of cavalry, 
moving on at a.slow pace, and collect- 
ing their forage as they advayiced. 
There, a park of artillery was formed 
in a corn-field, of which the crop was 
trampled down and destroyed. In one 
place we passed a regiment of soldiers, 
pressing forwards to occupy some vil- 
lage for their night-quarters, where 
the peasant must lay his account with 
finding his military guests whatever 
accommodation they are pleased to 
demand from him: in arother, we 
might see, what was still more omi- 
nous to the country through which the 
march was made, small parties of in- 
fantry or of cavalry, detached upon 
duty, or straggling fer the purpose of 
plunder. The harvest stood ripened 
upon the fields, but it was only in a 
few places that the farmer, amid the 
confusion of the country, had ventu- 
red upon the operation of reaping it, 
unless where he was compelled by the 
constraint of a military requisition, or 
the commands of a commissary. It 
— would have been a new sort of harvest- 
home for you, and your faithful grieve, 
to have seen the labour of leading in 
the crop performed by an armed force, 
and your sheaves moving to head- 
= instead of the farm-yard, un- 

er the escort of an armed and whis- 
kered Prussian, smoking his pipe with 
great composure on the top of each 
cart. Sometimes odd enough ren- 
counters took place during this opera- 
tion. A Prussian commissary, with 
his waggons, met.some French pea- 
sants driving their carts, which occa- 


stoned a temporary stop to both par- 
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ties. While some of the Frenchmen 
seemed zealously engaged in clearing 
way for the military men, others ap- 
proached the waggons, and having 
previously contrived to ascertain that 
none of. the Prussians understood 
French, they loaded them with all 
the abusive epithets which that lan- 
guage affords ; taking care, however, 


amid the vivacity of their vitupera-— 


tion, to preserve such an exterior of 
respect in their manner and gestures, 
as induced the honest Prussians to 
suppose the Frenchmen were making 
apologies for the temporary obstruc- 
tion which they had given to theit 
betters. Thus the one party were 
showering coguin, and voleurs, and 
brigand, upon the other, who, ever 
and anon, with great gravity, with- 
drew their pipes from 
answer these douceuts with Das ist 

—sehr wohl, and similar expres- 


sions of acquiescence. It would have ~ 


been cruel to have deprived the poor 


Frenchmen of this ingenious mode of 


expectorating their resentment, but I 
could not help giving them a hint, 
that the commissary who was coming 
up understood their language, which 
had the instant effect of ‘sending the 
whole party to their horses’ heads, 


- The exhibition of the different Eu- 
ropean armies who had established 
themselves at Paris, naturally attract- 
ed a large share of our traveller’s at- 
tention. ‘The picture of a review of 


the Russian troops contains many 
striking features, 


* From the uniform, and the 
short and sturdy make of the Rus- 
sians, the French nicknamed them 
Cornichons, as if they resembled the 
green cucumbers, so called when 
pickled. They had a formidable train 
of artillery, in the highest possible or- 
der, and were attended by several 
regiments both of dragoons and éni- 
rassiers. The cuirassiers of the guard 
had burnished steel breastplates, which 

glanced 


eir mouths to 
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oat to the sun, and made a noble 
i 


splay. The cuirasses of the other 


regiments seemed to be of hammered 


iron. ‘The cavaliers were remarkably 
fine men ; the horses, excepting those 
of the officers, seemed to be of an in- 
ferior description, and rather weak 
for that sort of service ; but the gene- 


ral effect was indescribably grand. 


The troops swept on, wave rolling, as 
it were, after. wave, to the number of 
at least twenty thousand men, the 
sound of one band of martial music 
advancing as the other died away, 
and the column moving on as if the 


procession would stretch out to the 
crack of doom. During this grand 


display of the powers of the North, 
the ground was kept by the regular 
Cossacks of the Russian guard, very 
fine men, and under good discipline. 
The irregular Cossacks, and light 
troops of a similar description, are 
only occasionally seen in Paris ; but 
their Hettman, Prince Platow, is a 
constant! resident in the capital, and 
to him these children of the desert are 
occasionally summoned. ‘The appear- 
ance of the. proper Cossack is prepos- 

i He has high features, keeps 
his Jong blue coat strictly clean, and 


displays some taste for splendour in 


his arms and accoutrements, which 


_are often richly decorated with silver.. 


‘But the Tartar tribes, whom the 
French unite under the same appella- 


tion, have frequently a most uncouth 


and savage appearance. Cloaks of 
sheep-skin, bows, arrows, shields made 
of dried hides, and other appoint- 
ments savouring of the earliest state 
of society, were seen among them ; 


from which the French, whom’ even 


invasion, with all its. ills, cannot 
deprive of their jest, call them Les 
Cupidons de Nord. 1 saw one man 
who had come with his tribe from near 
to the Great Wall of China, to fight 
against the French under the walls of 
Paris! The poor fellow was in the 
hospital from a very natural cause, 
the injury which his feet had sustain- 
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ed in so long a march. But these 
wilder light troops were judiciously 
kept at a distance from Paris, where 
the splendour and wealth of the shops 
formed rather too strong temptations 


f 


for Tartar morality.’ 


The Prussians form also a some- 
what motely force, in consequence of 
the mixture of landwehr, or militia, 
and even of volunteers, with the re- 
gular army. ‘They are not, conse- 
quently, under such strict discipline 
as the British ; and most of the dis- 
orders committed in this part of 
France seem to have been committed 
by them. Our author observes, 


‘ I saw a large body of these troops 
quartered in the celebrated Chateau 
de Montmorency. The owner of this 
fine seat, and the beautiful domain 
annexed, was attached to Bonaparte, 
had fled upon Napoleon’s first exile, 
and had returned to share his triumph. 
The brief interval before the battle of . 
Waterloo, which compelled him to a 
second retreat, had been employed in 
refitting the chateau with painting, 
pannelling, and sculpture, in the most 
expensive style. The Prussians were 
now busily undoing all that he had 
commenced, and the contrast between 
recent repair and the work of instant, 
destruction, was very striking. The 
rich furniture was stripped by the fe- 
male followers of the camp, and the 
soldiers were boiling their camp- 
kettles with the gilded frames of pic- 
tures, the plate-glass windows were 
smashed to pieces, and the breaches 
repaired by old jackets and panta- 
loons. One of my friends, who had 
been long in the Spanish war, observ- 
ved with ure, that the chateau 
was in a way of being handsomely 
rumped, a technical word for what 
was going on, which you may insert 
at my peril in your collection of mili- 
tary phrases. When quartered upon 
inhabited houses, the French chiefly 


complained of the extent of the Prus- 
siaas’ 


» 
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sians’ appetite, as a craving gulf, 
which they found it very difficult to 
satisfy. They were not otherwise 
cruel or ill-natured ; but, like the de- 
vouring cannibal in the voyages of 
Aboulfouaris, their hunger could not 
be lulled to sleep longer than three 
hours at a time.’ | 


Some disposition had appeared in 
our German troops to imitate the a- 
bove proceedings; but this had been 
carefully checked by the Duke of 
Wellington, who has always shewn 
a most laudable care to maintain this 
part of military discipline. They thus 
extorted respect from the French peo- 
ple, though they could not hope to ob- 
tain love. The Highlanders seem to 
be viewed as a somewhat curious phe- 
nomenon. 


‘ The singular dress of our High- 
landers makes them particular objects 
of attention to the French. In what 
class of society they rank them, may 


be judged from part of a speech which 


T heard a French lady make to her 
eompanion, after she had passed two 
of these mountaineers: “ Aussi? /at 
vu les sauvages Amertcains.” Tt was 
very entertaining to see our High- 
landers making their bargains upon 
the Boulevards, the soldier holding 
his piece of «fr sols between his finger 
and thumb, with the gripe of a smith’s 
vice, and pointing out the quantity of 
the commodity which he expected for 
it, while the Frenchman, with many 
shrugs and much chattering, dimmish- 
ed the equivalent as more than he 
could afford. Then Donald began to 
shrug and jabber in his turn, and to 
scrape back again what the other had 
subtracted 3 and so they would stand 
for half an héur disctissing the point, 
though neither understood a word 
which the other said, until they could 


agree upon prix juste.’ 


The description of Paris and the 
Parisians, forms, ‘as it professes, ra- 


ther a series of detached sketches, 
than a complete picture of what is to 
be seen in that extraordinary capital. 
The most prominent object perhaps is 
the Palais Royale, which has never 
been better represented than in the 
following passage : 


‘ The Palais Royale, in whose sa- 
loons and porticos Vice has establish- 
ed a public avd open school for gam- 
bling and licentiousness, far from af- 
fording, as at present, an impure and 
scandalous source of revenue to the 
state, should be levelled tothe ground, 
with all its accursed brothels and. 


gambling houses—rendezvouses, the 


more seductive to youth, as being free 
‘from some of those dangers which 
would alarm timidity in places of. a- 
vowedly scandalous resort. Gaming 
is indeed reduced to all the gravity 
of a science, and, at the same time, 
is conducted upon the scale of the 
most extensive manufacture. In the 
Sullon des Etrangers, the most cele- 
brated haunt of this Dom-Daniel, 
which | had the curiosity to visit, the 
scene was decent and silent to a de- 
gree of solemnity. An immense hall 
was filled with gamesters and specta- 
tors ; those who kept the bank, and 
managed the afiairs of the establish- 
ment, were distinguished by the green 
shades which they wore to preserve 
their eyes, by their silent and grave 
demeanour, and by the paleness of 
their countenances, exhausted by con- 
stant vigils, There was no distinc- 
tion of persons, nor any passport re- 
quired for entrance, save that of a de- 
cent exterior; and onthe long tables, 
which were covered with gold, an ar- 


tizan ‘was at liberty to hazard his | 


week’s wages, er a noble his whole 
estate, Youth and age were aliké 
welcome ; and any one who chose to 
play within the limits of a trifling 
sum, had only to accuse his own” 
weakness if he was drawn into a 
deeper or more dangerous hazard.— 
Every thing seemed to be — 

with 
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with perfect fairness ; and indeed the 
mechanical construction of the & O 
tables, or whatever they are called, 
appears calculated to prevent the pos- 
sibility of fraud. The only advan- 


- tage possessed by the bank (which is, 


however, enormous) is the extent of 
its funds, by which it is enabled to 
sustain any train of reverse of for- 
tune ; whereas most of the individuals 
who play against the bank are in cir. 
cumstances to be ruined by the first 
succession of ill luck ; so that ulti. 
mately the smaller ventures merge in 
the stock of the principal adventurers, 
as rivers run into the sea. ‘The pro- 
fits of the establishment must indeed 
be very large to support its expences. 
Besrdes a variety of attendants who 
distribute refreshments to the play- 
ers gratis, there is an elegant en- 
tertainment, with expensive wines, 
regularly prepared about three o’clock 
in the morning, for those who choose 
to partake of it. With such tempta- 
tions around him, and where the haz- 
arding an insignificant sum seems at 
first venial or innocent, it is no won- 
der if thousands feel themselves gra- 
dually involved in the whirlpool whose 
verge is so litt!e distinguishable, un- 
til they are swallowed up with their 
time, talent, and fortune, and often 
also both body and soul. This is 
Vice with her fairest vizard; but 
the same unhallowed precincts. con- 
tain many a secret cell for the most 
hideous and unheard-of debaucheries, 
many an open rendezvous of infamy, 
and many a den of usury and of trea- 
son; the whole mixed with a Vanity- 
fair.of shops for jewels, trinkets, and 
baubles, that bashfulness may not 
lack a decent pretext for adventuring 
into the haunts of infamy. It was 
here where the preachers of the Re- 


volution first found, amidst gamblers, 


desperadoes, and prostitutes, ready 
auditors of their doctrines, and active 
hands to labour in their vineyard. In 
more recent times, it was here that 
the plots of the Bonapartists were ad- 
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justed, and the number of their par- 
tizans were reciuited and instructed 
concerning the progress of the con- 
spiracy ; and from hence the seduced 
soldiers, inflamed with many a bum- 
per to the health of the- Exile of El- 
ba, under the mystic names of Jean 
iipee and Caparal Violet, were 
dismissed to spread the news of his 
approaching return, and prepare their 
comrades to desert their lawful sove- 
reign. In, short, from this central 
pit of Acheron,—in which are openly 
assembled and mingled those charac- 
ters and occupations which, in all o- 
ther capitals, are driven to shroud 
themselves in separate and retired re- 
cesses—from this focus of vice and 
treason have flowed forth those waters 
of bitterness of which France has 
drunk so-deeply.’ 


The parallel between the character 
of the lower orders of the two nations 
as very well drawn. 


“A Frenchman, to whom you talk 
of the general decay of morality in his 
country, will readily and with truth 
reply to you, that if every species of 
turpitude be more common in France, 
delicts of that sort against which the 
laws directs its thunders, are much 
more frequent in Britain. Murders, 
robberies, daring thefts, such as fre- . 
quently occur in the English papers, 
are little known in those of Paris.— 
Theamusements and habits of the low- 
er orders are, on all occasions of or- 
dinary occurrence, more quiet, peace- 
able, and orderly, than those of the 
lower English, There are no quar- 
rels in the street; intoxication is rare- 
ly practised even by the lowest of the 
people; and when assembled for the 
purpose of public amusement, they ob- 
serve a good-humoured politeness to 
each other and to strangers, for which 
certainly our countrymen are not re- 
markable. To look at the thousands of 
rabble whom I have seen streaming 
through the magnificent apartments 
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at Versailles without laying a finger 
upon a painting or an article of fur- 
niture, and afterwards crowding the 
gardens without encroaching upon any 
spot where they could do damage 5 
to observe this, and recollect what 
would be the conduct of an English 
mob in similar circumstances, com- 
- one to acknowledge, that the 
‘reach appear, upon such ovcasions, 
~ beyond comparison the more polished, 
sensible, and civilized people. But 
release both parties from the re- 
straints imposed by the usual state of 
society, and suppose them influenced 
by some powerful incentive to pas- 
sion and violence, and remark how 
much the contrast will be altered.— 
‘The English populace will huzza, 
swear, threaten, break windows, and 
throw stones at the Life Guards en- 
gaged in dispersing them: but ifa 
soldier should fall from his horse, the 
rabble, after enjoying a laugh at his 
expence, would Jend a hand to lift 
him to his saddle again. A French 
mob would tear him limb from limb, 
and parade the fragments in triumph 
upon their pikes. In the same man- 
ner, the. Englishman under arms re- 
tains the same frank, rough loyalt 
of character, without the alert intelli- 
gence and appearance of polished 
gallantry which a French soldier of- 
- ten exhibits to strangers. But it 
would be an outrage to our country- 
men to compare the conduct of the 
two armies when pursuing a defeated 
enemy, or entering a country as in- 
vaders, when every evil passion is a- 


wake, and full license is granted to 
satiate them.’ 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED IN EDIN- 
BURGH. 


NOTES, historical and descriptive, 
__ on the Priory of Inchmahome, 
swith introductory verses, and an Ap- 


pendix of original papers: by the Rev. 


William MacGregor Stirling. With 
beautiful engravings. 4to. Price 
boards. 

Discourse preached in the Episco- 
pal Chapel, Cowgate, Edinburgh, Jan. 
18. 1816; being the day appointed by 
the Prince Regent for a thanksyiving 
on account of Peace. By Archibald 
Alison, L.L.B. &c. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

‘Thoughts on Universal Peace ; a 
Sermon; by the Rev. Thomas Chal- 


mers. 8vo. Ils. 


Faculty Decisions, Nov. 1813 to 


Nov. 1814. Folio, £.1 » 10.) 
The Farmers’ Magazine. No. 65. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HE Rev. Wm. MacGregor Stir- 
ling will speedily publish a Chart 
of British History,»with a Memoir. 

Our geographical knowledge of the 
East will be enlarged by the publica- 
tion, which is speedily to take place, 
of Travels in Beloochistan and Sindé, 
accompanied by a geographical and 
historical account of those countries, 
with a map, by Lieut. Henry Pottin- 
ger, assistant to the resident at the 
court of the Peishwa, and late assistant 
and surveyor with the missions to 
Sindé and Persia. 

The fragment detailing the inter- 
esting events of the life of the. late 
Thomas Holcroft, is about to be laid 
before the public. Jt will be conti- 
nued to the time of his death by some 
literary members of his family. 

The Annals of the Reign of George 
the Third, by John Aikin, M.D. in 
two volumes octavo, are in consider- 
able forwardness, 

Mrs Opie’s novel of Valentine’s 
Eve, will be publgshed ina few weeks. 

Mr Hills has in the press, and will 
shortly publish, a quarto volume en- 
titled, “* Sketches in Flanders and 
Holland, in a Series of Letters to a 
Friend.” This work comprises an 
account of a Tour through the Low 
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Countries, immediately subsequent to 
the Battle of Waterloo, and will be 
illustrated by thirty-six plates, etched 
by the author, and aquatinted by emi- 
nent engravers. 

Mr Sumner’s Treatise on the Be- 
ing and Attributes of God, to “which 
the premium of £.400 was lately ad- 
judged at Aberdeen, will appear in the 
course of the month, in two Svo. vols. 

The translator of Herder’s Philo- 
sophy of History, has completed his 
translation of Bodmer’s epic Poem, 
the Noahid, in blank verse. It is 

uite ready for the press, but its pub- 
lication is deferred, owing to the dif- 
ficulties of the times. 

A work of considerable interest is 
preparing for publication, entitled, 
** Narrative of a Ten Years’ Resi- 
dence at the Court of Tripoli,” from 
the original correspondence, in the 
oa of the family of the late 

ichard Tully, Esq. the British con- 
sul ; authentic memoirs 
and anecdotes of the reigning Bashaw, 
his family, and various persons of dis- 
tinction ; an account of the domestic 
manners of the Moors, Arabians, and 
Turks, &c. 

The Copleyan medal was delivered 
at the anniversary of the Royal Socie- 
ty to the proxy of Dr Brewster. The 
President, in an elegant speech, de- 
scribed, with accuracy, the modifica- 
tions of light discovered by Malus, 
and the altered direction of rays, in 
consequence of passing through cer- 
tain crystals, which, having much 
analogy to magnetic phenomena, has 
been called polarization. He next 
took a review of the numerous expe- 
riments and discoveries of Dr Brew- 
ster, observing, that few of the other 
Fellows of the Society had contribu- 
ted an equal number of curious pa- 
pers in so short a period; and in 
brief, but very comprehensive, terms, 
unfolded the singular results and im- 
portant consequences of his labours. 

The Rev. William Bingley, F.L.S. 
author of Animal Biography, has now 
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in the press a work of instruction, in 
three volumes, the object of which is 
to describe, in a familiar, yet systema- 
tic manner, the modes of obtaining, 
of procuring, and preparing for use, 
all the most important articles of life. 
Its title is “ Useful Knowledge,” or, 
a familiar and explanatory account of 
the various productions, animal, vege- 
table, and mineral, which are chiefly 
employed for the use of man; and it 
will be illustrated by numerous f- 
res. 

Colonel Keatinge is preparing for 
publication, his Travels in Europe and 
Africa, in a quarto volume, with 34 
engravings, from drawings made by 
himself on the spot. 

A translation is preparing from the 
German, of Dr Frank’s work on the 
Doctrine of Incitement, by Dr H:I- 
liday, of the College of Surgeons, &c. 

It concerns us to find, that ill health 
has compelled Mr Wilson, the origi- 
nator of the stereotype art in England, 
to bring to the hammer his valuable 
stock of stereotype plates, including 
many of the most current books in 
the language. The printers and book- 
sellers of the United Kingdom have 
been invited to the sale. 

Mr John Weyland, jun. is about to 
ee in an octavo volume, “ The 

rinciple of Population, as affected 
by the Progress of Society, with a 
view to Moral and Political conse- 
quences,” 

A translation is in the press of the 
celebrated work of M. De Pradt, en- 
titled ‘‘ The Congress of Vienna.” 

The travels of Ali Bey in Morocco, 
Tripoli, Cyprus, Egypt, Arabia, Sy- 
ria, and Turkey, between the years 
1803 and 1807, written by himself, 
and translated into English, will ap- 


How- 


omas 


-pear in February. 


The entire works of H 
ard, Earl of Surrey, and 


Wyatt the Elder, are announced, - 
containing much new and curious . 
matter, with notes, critical and ex- 
planatory, &c. &c. by G, F. 
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D.D. F.S.A. late fellow of All Souls 
College, Oxford. 

‘The second edition of Mr Dymock’s 
Ovid, for the use of Schools, neatly 
and correctly printed at the Um- 
versity-Vress, Glasgow, will be pub- 
lished in the course of*a very few 
weeks. 

The second edition of Mr Cottle’s 


Poem of Alfred having been out of © 


print some years, a third edition, ‘re- 
vised, is in the press, which wa!l con- 
tain numerous notes, illustrative of the 
poem, and of the Saxon era. 

In February will be published, a 
Map of Scriptural and Classical Geo- 
graphy; accompanied by an_histori- 
ca! and descriptive velume, wherein 
the origin of nations is_ particularly 
examined and discussed, with refer- 
ence to numerous authorities: amongst 
whic!s Herodotus, Hesiod, Strabo, Pli- 
ny, Diodorus Siculus, Cluverius, Pte- 
lomy, Mela, Bochart, &c. have been 
expressly consulted. 

hat indefatigable and meritorious 
writer, Dr Nemnich of Hamburg, has 
just completed two valuable works, 
one, a Dictionary of Merchandize, 
English and German; and another in 


Poetry. 


French and German, each of them 
being also provided with a Supple- 
mentary Vocabulary, in German and 
Eagiish and in German and French, 
They appear to be indispensable com- 
panions to every counting-house en- 
gaged: in foreign trade; and, as far 
as regards the English part, we can 
pronounce on its accuracy, and on 
the author’s critical knowledge of 
the idiomatic phrases used in British 
trade and manufactures. ‘The learned 
Doctor formerly published a Commer- 
cial Dictionary, in which he blended 
twelve European languages ; but he 
has now conveniently separated and 
enlarged them. The English and 
French are to be followed by similar 
works in German and Italian, Spanish, 
Portugueze, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, 
Russian, Modern-Greek, and Latin : 
a wonderful series of labours achiev- 
able only by:a German, and an indus- 
trious Hamburgber! But even these 
are but an introduction to a still lar- 
ger work, in which Dr Nemnich pro- 
poses to give the corresponding deno- 
minations of articles of necessity and 


commerce, * in several hundred lan- 
guages,” 


Poetry. 


THE WISH. 


MAY Peace be ever round thy dwelling, 

And all that’s good on thee attend! 

And may each morn, with pleasure smiling, 
Hail thee still, my lovely friend ! 


And whether in the bustling town, 
Or in the country's lone retreat, 

May Fortune never on thee frown, 
Nor Envy grudge thy better fate ! 


May Slander’s darts fall far behind thee, 
Or pointed back against thy foe ! 

Still may the honest heart befriend thee, 

_ And guard you safe where’er you go! 


Oh ! may you never drop a téar, 
for sorrows not your own, 


Or for the friend you held so dear, 
In tribute to the worth that’s gone ! 


Far be the man that would attempt 

To lead thee from, fair Virtue’s way ! 
Ye Powers above! do ye prevent, 

The tongue that flatters to betray ! 


And ever free from rude alarms, 


In happiness long may you live, 
Blest with a faithful lover’s arms, 


With all that worldly wealth can give ! 


May guardian angels still protect thee, 
Wheresoe’er you chance to roam, 

And should the base world ever vex thee, 
Oh ! make my bosom still your home ! 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, February 1. 1816. 


TT’HE House met at two o’clock, pursuant 

to prorogation, when the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Duke of Montrose, Earl Bathurst, and the 


Karl of Harrowby, took their seats below 


the Throne, they being the Commissioners 
appointed to deliver the Prince Regent’s 
Speech on the opening of the present Ses- 
sion of Parliament. 

In a few minutes the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, attended by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and several other 
Members of the Lower House, appeared at 
the Sar, and the Clerk then read the Com- 
mission. 

The Lord Chancellor then read the follow- 


ing speech : 


_. My Lords and Gentlemen :—We are com- 
manded by his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, to express to you his deep regret 
at the continuance of his Majesty’s lament- 


ed indispesition. ‘I'he Prince Regent directs 
‘us to acquaint you, that he has had the 


greatest satisfaction in calling you together, 
under circumstances which enable him to 
announce to you the restoration of peace 


throughout Europe. The splendid and de- 


cisive successes obtained by his Majesty’s 


arms, and those of his Allies, had led, at an © 


early period of the campaign, to the re-esta- 


blishment of the authority of his Most Chris- 
tian Majesty in the capital of his dominions ; 


and it has been since that time his Royal 
Highness’s most earnest endeavour to pro- 


_ Mote such arrangements as appeared to 


him best calculated to provide for the last- 
ing repose and security‘ of Europe. In the 
adjustment Of these arrarigements it was 
natural. to expect that many difficulties 
would occur ; but the Prince Regent trusts 


. it will be found that, by moderation and 


firmness, they have been effectually sur- 
mounted. To the intimate union which 
has happily subsisted between the Allied 
Powers, the nations of the Continent have 
twice owed their deliverance. His Royal 
Highness has no doubt that you will be 


_ sensible of the great importance of main- 
taining in its fall force that alliance, from 
which so marily advantages have already 


been derived, and, which affords the best 


prospeet of the continuance of peace. The 
i816 Of peace. 


Prince Regent has directed eopies of the se- 
veral treaties and conventions which have 
been concluded to be laid before you. The 
extraordinary situation in which the powers 
of Europe have been placed, from the cir- 
cumstances which have attended the French 
Revolution, and more especially in conse- 
quence of the events of last year, has in- 
duced the Allies to adopt precautionary 


measures, which they consider 4s indispen- 


sably. necessary for the general security. 
As his Royal Highness has concurred in 
these measures, from a full conviction of 


- their justice and sound policy, he relies con- 


fidently on your co-operation in such pro- 
ceedings as may be necessary for carrying 
them into effect., 

** Gentlemen of the House of Commons :—= 
The Prince Regent has directed the Esti- 
mates for the present year to be laid before 
you.—His R, Highness is happy to inform 
you, that the Manufactures, Commerce, 


and Revenue of the United Kingdom are in 


a flourishing condition. The great exer- 
tions which you enabled him to make in the 
course of the last year, afforded the means 
of bringing the contest in which we were 
engaged to so glorious and speedy a termi- 
nation. The Prince Regent laments the 
heavy pressure upen the country which 
such exertions could not fail to produce; 
and his Royal Hightiess has commanded us 
to assure you, that you may rely on every 
disposition on his part, to concur in such 
measures of economy, as may be found con- 
sistent with the security of the country, and 
with that station which we occupy in Eu. 
ro 

My Lords and Gentlemen :—The Nego- 
ciations which the Prince Regent announ- 
céd to you, at the end of the last Session of 


Parliament, as being in progress, with a 


view to a commercial arrangement between 


_ this country and the United States of Ame- 
- Yica, have been brought to a satisfactory 


issue. His Royal. Highness has given or- 
ders, that a copy of the Treaty which has 
been concluded shall be laid before you; 


and he confidently trusts, that the stipula- 


tions of it will prove advantageous to the 
interests of both countries, and cement the 
good understanding which so happily sub- 
sists between them. The Prince Regent 
has commanded us to inform you, that the 


hostilities in which we have been involved 
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in the Island of Ceylon, and on the Conti- 


nent of India, have been.attended with de- _ 
the Bourbon family, which had by commo- 


cisive success) Those in Ceylon have ter- 
minated in an arrangement highly honour- 
able to the British charaeter, and which 


cannot fail to augmeftit the secufity and 


ternal prosperity of that valuable possession. 
The operations in India have led to an Ar- 
mistice, which gives reason to hope that a 
peace may have been concluded on terms 
advantageous to our interests in that part of 
the world. At the close of a contest so ex- 
ten ive and momentous as that in which we 
have been so long engaged in Furope, and 
which has exalted the character and military 
rer wi of the British nation beyond all for- 
mer example, the Prince Regent cannot but 
feel, that, undér Providence, he is indebted 
for the success which has attended his ex- 
ertions, to the wisdom and firminess of Par- 
liament, and to the persevérance and pub- 
lic spirit of his Majesty’s people.—tIt will 
be the Prince Regent’s coristant endeavour 
to maintain, by the justice’ and tmoderation 


of his conduct, the high’ character which ~ 


this country has acquired atmongst the na- 
tions of the world: and his Royal Highness 
has directed us to express his sincere and 
earnest hope, that the same union athongst 
ourselves, which bas enabled us to’ sur- 
“mount so many dangers, and has brought 
this eventful struggle to so auspicious an is- 
sue, may now animate us in peace, and in- 
duce us cordially to co-operate in all those 
measures which may best manifest our gra- 
titude for the Divine protection, and°*most 


_ effectually promote the prosperity and hap- ~ 


piness of our country.” 
The Speech having been read, the Com- 
missioners retired. The following Peers 
“were thenintroduced, Lords Churchil!, Gren- 
ville, Harris, Melbourne, the Bishop of 


“ston, by an additional title. The House 
“then adjourned till five o'clock, when 
The Marquis of Huntly moved the tisual 
“complimentary Address to the Prince Re- 
“ gent’s Speech. The noble mover compli- 
mented the commander-in-chief on the ef- 


ficient state of the army; adverted ‘to the 


services of the Duke of Wellington at Wa- 
- terloo ; acknowledged that the long and ar- 


duous contest in which the country had — 


been’ engaged, had subjected it to heavy 


burthens and great privations, and conclu. © 
ded by moving the Address, which’ was, as 


~ Usual, art echo to the Speech. 
Lord Calthorpe seconded the Address. 


@uty upon all to express their joy and gra- 
titude to Providence, that the new war had 
terminated: in @ success unexampled in the 


ahinals of the world.” He must also express “'‘ Mr Brand compldined that the Hon. 
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his satisfaction at the manner in which it 
had terminated, by tke re-establishinent of 


tion been overthrown, and by violence was 
excluded. He most heartily concurred in 
the Address. 
The Marquis of Lansdowne said, he con- 
curred in the Address so far as it went to 
offer congratulations on the overthrow of 
the late military tyranny, and the prowess 
of our arms; but as to the objects or ad- 
vantages since obtained—as to the prospects 
“to which we are now enabled to lock for- 
‘ward—as ‘to the prdbability of future tran- 
quillity in Europe, and the final attainment 
and securing of those great objects for which 
the war was originally undertaken, the 
House was not at present ina state of in- 
‘formation mature enough for the expres- 
sion of an opinion. He trusted that the si- 
tuation of the country and its distresses 
“would speedily ‘be investigated, and paper 
‘currericy done away with. 
The Earl of Liverpool said, all that was 
now asked of the House was a general con- 
gratulation on the restoration of peace, and 
afterwards ‘Ministers would apply to the 
important questions relating to the present 
“state ‘of the “country, with a view to pro- 
mote some rational system of'economy. - 
Holland acknowlédged that the 
Royal Speech and the Address were care- 
fully framed, «and that he should concur in 
“most of the topics to ‘which they adverted. 
But having at the commencement conceived 


pledge himself to congratulation, either tip- 
on its progress, 6r upon the restoration of 
his ost Christian’ Majesty ‘to the ‘Throne 
‘of France, ‘until he Was in possession of the 
terms and conditions” under ‘which that ob- 


ject had'been accomiplished. 
“Gloucester, Lord Alford, and Lord Grim- 


Karl Grosvenor said a few words, after 
“which the Address was carried nemine con- 
‘tradicente. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

Thursday, February 1.1816. 
The speech delivered by the Lord Chan- 

‘cellor having been read from the throne, | 
‘Sir Acland moved the Address : in‘con- 
clusion, he complimented Ministers for the 
wisdom they had displayed ; and as they had 
borne the country in safety through ‘its 
‘greatest dangers, they’ ought to confide in 
them for being’ able to get it through the 


‘lesser ones. ‘He'trusted that the more ge- 
‘Lord Grenville dectared, he thought’ it a 


neral ‘distress that was complained of, would 
be found to be merely temporary’ and‘short 


lived, 


P. Methwen seconded the address.” 


ronet 


the war to be unjust, he could scarcely | 
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ronet had omitted, in, the Address any al- 
lusion to.the distresses and embarrassments 
under which agriculture and commerce were 
labouring, as also any expression of the de- 


termination of that House to inquire into, _ the 
conviction that there was no mode of raising _ 


and if possible to relieve them. He had al- 
so to complain of the long adjournment of 
Parliament, by which the vast political ar- 
rangements that had taken place had been 
so long withheld. In conclusion, he said, the 
country looked to Ministers for some pledge 
that the existing system of partial and op- 
pressive taxation should be revised, and im- 
plored that they should not be disappoint- 
ed in so just and natural an expectation. 
Without anticipating, therefore, any opposi- 
tion to so moderate an. amendment, he 
should move the following addition to the 
Address: ‘* That his Majesty’s faithful Com- 
mons. begged leave humbly to represent to 
his Royal Highness, that it was the duty of 
Ministers to lay before Parliament, with the 
least possible delay, the treaties and con- 
ventions entered into with foreign powers, 
and to express their deep regret, at the 
length of the prorogation, inasmauch as an 
early meeting of Parliament appeared ne- 
cessary. for the reyisal of our establishments, 
military and civil; and to assure his Royal 
Highness, that the House would immediate-. 
ly proceed to, inquire into and revise the 
same,’ 

Lord John Russel said, the noble Lord 
Castlereagh had, been so long used to the 
socicty of Emperors and Kings, that perhaps 
he considered it, a condescension to. meet 
Parliament at all. He rejoiced at the re- 
turn of peace, and at the abolition of. the 
French Slave Trade; but the merit of the 
latter measure belonged to Napoleon Bona- 
parte, whom.it was the fashion to load with. 
every epithet of abuse. It was somewhat. 
new to hear panegyrics passed, on the good 
faith of the Bourbons—a faith which had 
been so recently broken in the non-payment 
of Napoleon’s pensions, and a family whose 
bad faith and ambition had been so com-, 
plained of and opposed by our ancestors, 
He censured. the phrase used by Mr Me. 
thuen, describing England as the rallying 
point of observing, that if the 
usual succession had not been departed. 
from, the family now on the throne, instead 
of being surrounded, by pomp and great- 
mess, would. reign over,.a. petty German 
principality, giving orders to a few compa- 
nies,of grenadiers. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, after de- 
fending ministers from the charge unne,, 
cessary delay, said, he had never passed a. 
summer, with, less recreation (a laugh, .He 
viewed. the distresses. of the country,, with. 


and eqnemy..in. the 
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diture would doubtless occupy the attention 
of Parliament. ‘He had no difficulty in ac- — 
knowledging that it was the intention of 
his Majesty’s ministers to propose_a rencwal 
of the Income Tax, at 5 per cent. upon the 


the necessary supplies less oppressive, or so 
economical. (Cries of hear, from the oppo- 
sition.) 

Mr Brougham severely condemned that 
part of the speech which spoke of the flou- ° 
rishing condition of our ‘* commerce, reve- ‘ 
nues, and finances,” when a general stagna- 
tion of trade was felt—when shops were 
every where empty—tradesmen’s books fill- 
ed with debts, not one per cent. of which 
could be ré@fovered. Alluding to the Slave 
Trade still carried on by Spain, he said he 
hoped that contemptible tyrant Ferdinand, 
(hear, hear, hear !) who had behaved so in- 
humanly .to his best friends—-who had treat-_ 
ed so ungratefully those who raised him to. 
a throne which he disgraced, whose slight+ 
est offence was the illegitimate usurpation 
of his father’s sceptre, would be prevented. 
from extending the effects of its reign into. 
Africa. From our connection with that_ 
great slave-dealer out of europe. and 
ker of slaves within it, (hear, hear ! !) we 
might be supposed to have some influence’ 
over him,., He ‘must reprobate the inten-— 
tion of continuing the Property-Tax—the. 
Malt-Tax—and other Taxes which were a 
burden upon the people. Our great mili- 
tary. and foreign establishments were_a rob- 
bery upon the public. | 

_ Lord Milton concurred with. the Address, 
but disapproved of any intention to make 
this country a great military power, as hint-, 
ed at in the Royal Speech. 

Mr Preston and Sir S. Romiily shortly, 
spoke. 

Lord Castlereagh said, the pressure on our 
domestic commerce must be allowed to be 
considerable, but the revenue had not failed: 
There.was, upon the whole, a million and 
a half of increase. The war taxes had kept 
steady. There was an increase of the ex- 
cise, He would not undervalue the ot 
culties under which commercial and 
cultural interests laboured, but he saw ant 
reason for gloom or despondency. Let Par~ 
liament exert itself to support public cre- 
dit—let it look the difficulties which exist 
fairly in the face, and exert itself to find a 
remedy for temporary evils, and we shall 
soon be able to reap all the advantages of 
our situation. The continuance of the Pro- 
perty Tax meets with great disapprobation 
from. the hon. gentlemen on the other side— 
but he feared there was only the choice of 
reducing public, credit by interfering with — 


the Sinking Fund, which 
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inviolate, or of resorting to this tax. But 
in the mean time, he thought it proper to 


state, that Ministers did not feel themselves | 


precluded from resorting to any other finan- 
cial measure, should an improved price of 
the funds, and the general state of the coun- 
try, appear to justify the alteration. . 

Mr Horner admitted, that at the end of a_ 
war of a nature the last, there. must 
great disadvantages arise to the country. 
He hoped that no new projects. would be 
started for relieving the distresses, but some _ 
permanent measure adopted, which should 
give complete relief, There was only one 
mode of.relief in his opinijon—that was, a 
reduction of taxation, that pressed upon all 
interests, particularly the agricultural. He 
deprecated. the idea, of topching the Sinking 
Fund, convinced that the keeping faith with. 
the public, creditor was, the, foundation of 
the support of the Government, . To reme- 
dy the evil, he recgmmended a serious and 
practical ecenomy, not,.only, by reducing a. 
part, of such an estimate, but by refusing to 
increase public allowances, to any of the, 
great Officers of the State, or the Royal Fa- 
mily. 

Mr Coke, in "reference. to ‘the agricultural 
interest, declared, that it was necessary, to_ 
support it-—-There was no remunerating 
maxket, for the barley growers. _The Hon. 
Gentleman, opposed any tax on property, 
and wold do so, to the latest mement of 
his life. 

Mr Tierney was anxious to guard against. 
giving an ynqualified vote to the, Address. 

He coincided jin. the sentiments of his Hon. 
Friend, in respect, to the, character of the 
British army, though he was afraid of the 
conduet of the,-British,Government. The 
Speech recommended economy. No doubt 
his Royal Highness, would not recommend 
econamy, unless he had practised it himself, 
—(A Laugh)—The Right Hon. Gentleman 
obseryed,, that there was a Confederacy. 
formed on the Continent in favour of Kings ; 
dut here, thank God, he was not,.,to be de- 
barred from speaking bis apind (under fa- 
vour be it spoken) of Kings, legitimately 
seated on their thrones, , He said this, be- 
cause the Noble Lord had given his Hon. 
Friend a sort,of tirade fer speaking irreve-_ 
rently of Ferdinand VII. ,Now he wished 
the Noble Lord ,to tell his Noble Friends, 
and. Allies, Prince Metternich and the rest 
of the Conclave, next year, when he met 
them,.of his intentions, and that in Eng- 
land there. was. ng gqgiig.—(A laugh. ) 
He concluded with pegommending a Com- 
mitige of the real of 
the 


cultural interest.—Land, he observed, let at 
£.5 per acre, under the idea that wheat 
would fetch six guineas per quarter—it now 
only fetched 48s.—consequently the far- 
mers could not pay their rents, and the 
landlords lost half their incomes. This was 
a subject which Ministers ought to inquire 
into. 

The House then divided, for the Address 
90—for the Amendment 23—Majority 67. 


Friday, February 2. 


Mr Vunsitlart, in answer to various ques- 
tions from Mr Baring, said, that in propo- 
sing the continuance of a Property Tax to 
the amount of five per cent. he should sub- 
mit some modifications tending to remove 
part of the pressure from some classes of 
society, but by no means to exempt any 
class from contributing its fair proportion. 
He should propose it as a war tax for two 
or three years. It was his wish that the 
whole of the Sinking Fund should be left in 
full operation for the reduction of the na- 
tional debt. The departure from this prin- 
ciple in 1813 could have no reference to.a 
state of pence. He did not, however, mean 
to preclude himself from loans on the prin- 
ciple of the act of 1813, if such loans should 
be necessary for the service of the country. 

Mr Brougham wished to know whether, 
in the income tax that was to be proposed, 
any relief would be given to the present 
pressure on the cultivators of lands? He 
also wished to know whether the tax on 
leather, and upon horses used in agriculture, 
would be taken off? 

Mr Vunsittart said, he could not answer 
these questions at present, but the atten- 
tion of Parliament would certainly be called 
to the present state of the agricuttural inte- 


rest. 
Monday, February 5. 
NATIONAL NAVAL MONUMENT. 


Lord Castlereagh called the attention of 
the House to the subject’ of’ a ‘motion, of 
which he had given notice on Friday. It. 
Was a motion for an address to the Prince 
Regent, for the erection of a public moru. 
ment in honour of the British navy, and to 
hand down to posterity an honourable proof 
of the national gratitude to the British na- 
vy, for their splendid services to their coun- 


try in the course of the late war. He spoke 


at considerable length, and with much elo- 
quence, He said, that the splendid vVicto- 
ries and most important services rendered 
by those two branches of thé public military 
service, the navy and the army of Englarid, 
—victories unparalleled in any former pe.’ 
riod of our history, however splendid, in 
the course of an arduous war of twenty’ 
years, 
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years, in all its circumstances unequalled 
the history of the world, had not only raised 
their own fame to a pinnacle of matchiess 
glory, but impressed the hearts of their 
country with the highest veneration and 
most ardent gratitude. Those splendid a- 
chievements, in both services, had been 
commemorated in detail by the votes of Par- 
liament, and registered on their journals the 
most honourable commemorations ; but the 
final and glorious termination of that strug- 
gle to this country, which unfortunately 
had, from time to time, so many and-such 
formidable enemies to contend with, now 
justly called for a final expression of the 
national gratitude, which should hand down 


to posterity the memory of their deeds, and © 


the grateful estimation in which they were 
held by their country. In the adoption of 
such a measure, and amongst the countless 
list’ of victories and of illustrious names, 
through whose valour they. were achieved, 
the difficulty which was thrown upon him, 
was to select any one from the many which 
should serve for the commemoration of all ; 
for where so many and such brilliant achieve- 


ments seemed to contend for pre-eminence, — 


it was scarcely possible to select one with- 
out risking the imputation of partiality. 
One important point it was requisite to no- 


tice—the cordial unanimity and generous — 


emulation for mutual support, which distin- 
guished the whole of their operations, form- 
ed a signal characteristic of the present war, 
and eminently contributed to the glorious 
issue. He wished not, therefore, to draw 
the slightest shade of invidious distinction, 
where praise was so equally due to both.—_ 
close of last session, the House, in 
armth of its feelings for the glorious 


and unparalleled victory of Waterloo, voted 
a monument to commemorate that victory, | 
which, a3 involving in its consequences the 


complete triumph of this country in a final 


overthrow to the career of ‘Bonaparte, and. 


the emancipation of Europe from his am-— 


bitious grasp, that monument was meant as 
a trophy to the army, selecting one victory 
for all, because it was at once the most de-_ 
cisive and most important in its political 
consequences. He thought, therefore, that 


the victory at Trafalgar, as it effected the 


final overthrow of the naval power of the | 
enemy, Was the most proper to select for a 
naval trophy, and to commemorate the glo- 
rious memory of Lord Nelson, and the he- 
roes who fell with him in that glorious and 
decisive contest.. The triamph of the army | 
was reserved for the conclusion of the war ; 
that of the navy was effected at the victory 
of Trafalgar, and left comparatively little 
more for the navy to do on that element, 
where they have been always victorious 5 
but still the ardour of their services had ~ 
not abated ; they not only protected the > 
commerce by blockading the enemy’s squa- 
drons in their ports during the depths of 
winter, but enabled the army to act in the 
different places where they were engaged. 

The noble Lord then concluded by mo-— 
ving, ** That this House, being desirous of 
testifying its gtatitude for the services per- 
formed by the navy, do request his R. H. 
the Prince Regent, that a Monument be 
erected in memory of the Victory of Tra- 
falgar, and of Lord’ Nelson in particular, 
and of the services rendered. by the navy in 
general throughout the war.” . 

After a short debate, the motion was put, 
and carried, nem. con. 


ning 


EGYPT. 
LPrers from Egypt, of the 25th July, 
‘State, that his Highness Mahommed 
Ali, the reigning Viceroy, who had under- 
taken personally the late expedition against 
the Wahabee Arabs, as well for the par- 
pose of recovering the Holy Cities as for 
removing the obstacles which these marau- 
ders continually opposed to every channel 
of trade.and commerce both by land and 
sea, has at length terminated it with com- 
meagre After driving them from 


coasts of the Red Sea, taking possession of 
their great inland capital Thrabe, &c. ihe 
strong hold on which they placed their 
principal dependence,-he has effected their 
total defeat, by pursuing them to the re- 
motest confines of their widely extended 
territory. . Having thus secured the means 
of re-opening the long-accustomed channels 
of commerce, he returns to his capital, 


from whence he has\been absent nearly two 
years, to consolidate the advantages he has 
thus obtained, and devote his attention to 
the improvement of those ample resources 
with which his country abounds. 
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One of the best proofs: which could be. 
offered, perhaps, of the superior stability of 
the present Government in Egypt to that of 
the Mamelukes which preceded it, is, that. 
during the two years absence of the present. 
Pasha in Arabia, accompanied by all the 
branches of his family as military comman- 
ders, and nearly the whole of his army, the 


most perfect and undisturbed tranquillity. 
has prevailed throughout the whole. of the . 
country, from the sea coast of the Delta to. 


the cataracts of tue Nile; while it is known 


that, under the government of the Mame- . 


luke Beys, the banks of the river were di- 
vided at every fifty miles into. districts com- 
manded by Arab Sheiks and petty. chieftains, 
continually at war, as well as that the reign- 
ing Bey dared scarcely to quit the capital 
of Cairodel before insurrection and tumult , 
followed. The travels of Norden, Pococke, 
Niebuhr, Volney, and Savary, with all the 
still earlier writers on that. country, give. 
a picture of constant and general anarchy, 


and represent it as almost ampossible to quit, 
the banks of the river, or the edge of cul-, . 


tivation, without being robbed and plunder- 
ed, while the dress of a Christian was suffi-. 


orders on the individual who wore it. .At 
this: moment, on the contrary, tranquillity 
and safety every where prevails; deserts 


are now passable, unattended and unarmed, | 


which were not then to be crossed in, safety 
without a large military eseort, and the 


dress of an Kuropean has become the surest. 


passport to obtain accommodation, protec- 
tion, and respect. 


It is added, that the relations .of; amity..; 


are so strict at this moment, between Great 
Britain and Egypt, that, just previous to. 
the date of the letters alluded to, a British 
officer of engineers had arrived at Alexan- 


cient to draw down the insults of the lowest, 
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the Senate, Senators Henerigue, Rodrigues, . 
&c. and Juan Beruio, acting in the absence . 
of Senator Ignacio Gavero, &c. President of 
the House of Representatives.—(Here fol- . 
lows all the names.)}—His Excellency the 
Governor opened the Session with the fol-_ 
lowing speech:— 

** Gentlemen of the Senate, and > 

House of Representatives : 

“‘ To expose to you the sad situation of 
the city, after nearly sixty days siege, and . 
to propose the only means 1 consider can 
save it, is the object of this meeting. 

** [t is notorious, Gentlemen, that we 
had not yet recovered from the siege of Bo- 
livar, which lasted until the month of May, 


when, about the middle of August, a new 


siege by the Spaniards was commenced, so 
that we had not time to replace the provi- . 
sions that had been used during the first 
siege., -Although I had given the most strict 
orders immediately to all the different des | 
partments of the State to fill up the de- 
ficiency of the magazines, either. through .,, 
the want of activity, of the Commissioners, 


_ or from-the difficulties constantly presented 


by unremitting and severe raips, hardly _ 
could the fifth.part of the provisions collect> 
ed reach the city 3, the rest remained in the ., 
power of.our enemies ; and the place conti+ _ 
nued reduced to the deplorable state 
which the hostilities of Bolivar had left it.— 
However, by means of the most. rigorous 
economy, we have resisted a-siege of two. 
months, but already we are nearly out of . 
provisions, and the whole of the province © 
occupied by’ parties of Spaniards, who, with . 
the hardest vexations, ,oppress the places, . 
and exact from them the maintenance of 
the troops.. The day will certainly,.come_ 
when the city will be entirely destitute. 

** The sad resource of besieged towns, 


dria in a brig of war, being. charged. with....that of breaking the lines,of.the enemy, is, 


the superintendence of the erection of two 
hydraulic machines for irrigating the land 
upon the banks of the Niley sent as presents 
from the Prince Regent to-Mahommed Ali, 
and which have been received by him with 
creat satisfaction, as a proof of the friend- 
ship and esteem in which he was held by: 
his Royal Highness and the British Govern. 
ment. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


EXTRAORDINARY MEETING OF THE LE-- 
GISLATURE, OCTOBER, 13. I815. 


In the city of of the Indies,:. 
the 13th of Oct. 1815): and the fifth year of. 
the Republic. At an extraordinary. meeing. 
of the Legislature, composed.ofthe Presi-. 
dent, Dr Luis Jose Echagoray, President of 


from the sickly state of the city, at present 
not in our power. Shall we enter into ca- 


pitulation.with,an,enemy who did not deign 
»€ven..to propose negociations ?—who calls 


us rebels, because, during the imbecile and 
‘tumultuous Governments which succeeded 
each other in the Peninsula, America, in or- 
der to avoid the horrors of anarchy, took 
measures, to herself: provisionally 
and, lastly, to whose promises, according to” 
repeated instances of faithlessness, perfidy, 
and atrocity, no people ought to trust, .- 

** To exist, to be happy,..are the first; 
vows of man’s heart, and it, is.also.the first. 
and only object of society..,We had no 
other view, when, we saw ourselves. abane;, 
doned by the Spanish Monarch, without. the . 
hope of recovery, and .remained. subjects 
Governments which. Ferdinand ...Vil. has 
himself declared. 
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We had no other view, I say, than that of 
proclaiming our independence, and consti- 
tuting a democratic Government that might 
insure our existence and our happiness. 
We thought at that time, that by associa- 
ting, as we have done, with the most parts 
of the provinces of the interior, we should 
have succeeded 3 but we are now satistied 
that it is not in our power yet to support 
the attitude of independents ; but the pro- 
vinces of the General Government have not 
been able to send us assistance, or, that 
sent, they have not arrived. 

** From the present situation of the pro- 
vince, ull our resources are null. It is ne- 
cessary we should procure otir existence and 
felicity by other ineans. Let us save the 
State from the horrors we must expect from 
an enemy displeased and cruel. Let us 
offer the province to a nation wise and 
powerful, capable of saving and governing 
us. Let us put ourselves under the pro- 
tection and direction of the King of Great 
Britain. 

‘** But, Senators, Representatives, if you 
know of any other means of saving our 
country, or if the one [ point out to you 
offers any inconvenience, I hope you will 
‘declare it, well assured that there is no wish 
so anxious to my heart as to deserve the 
honourable confidence placed in us by the 
‘towns which, now oppressed, vexed, aid re- 

duced’ by force to the incapacity of é¢xpress- 
ing their wishes, trust their safety to us.” 

His Excelleney then caused té be read the 

‘instructions given to the Deputies’ sent to 
the Government of Jimaica, to request as- 
sistance in money and arms, informing the 

“same, that at all events the province would 
be put in deposit in the hands of the Go- 
vernment of Great Britain, until the result 

of the negociation now pending in London, 
of which we have received uo favourable ac- 

counts as yet.—-The House taking the whole 
into due considcration, and having reduced 
the discussion, agreed to his’ Excellency’s 
Motion. 

Many of the members, considering im- 
portant the correspondence of Spain inter- 
cepted in the ship Neptune, captured by 

~ one of our cruziers, wherein are shewn the 
intrigues and machinations of the Cabinet 
‘of Madrid concerning these dominions, and 
the impotency of the Spanish nation, unable 

to protect, and powerful only in its wishes 
~ and readiness to oppress, and spill torrents 

blood in the province.—They «Iso unani- 
mously agreed, that under these circumstan- 

“ees, the mode proposed is the only one ca- 
pable of saving the State, and that whereas 
by deliberation ‘of the Legislature of the 22d 

“of March last, his’ Excellency the Governor 

“is authorised to act at his discretion, to save 
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the country by means that might appear 
‘most convenient to him, without being sub- 
jected to the existing laws. 

His Exccllency, therefore, proceeding as 
he thought most proper, ordered a solemn 
proclamation, in the name of his Britannic 
Majesty, and dispatched a commission to 
communicate these resolutions to the Au- 
thorities of Jamaica, so that, considering us 
as oue part of his dominions, his Mujesty 
‘may grant his powerful ‘protection to the 
city. But as this measure ought not to be 
adopted before the insufficiency of the State 
to maintain its attitude is proved, the House 
‘resolved that ‘a consultation of the Junta, 
Military Staff, aud Lieutenant-Governor, 
‘should take place, to see whether any mode 
can be found fo obtain supplies of provi- 
sions, or to procure the same by means of 
‘some sally against the enemy ; and his Ix. 
cellency ordered a meeting of the Voters 
(who are the subscribing Chiefs,) who hav- 
ing expressed their opinion, said, that the 
provisions were already so much reduced, 
that there remained no hope of receiving 
any, either from the province, the same be- 
ing occupied and oppressed by the enemy, 
nor from the neighbouring ports, on account 
of the blockade thereof by the Spanish ves- 
sels, into whose power many of the vessels 


that were bringing assistance to us have fal- 


Jen 3 and that from the situation of the city, 
threatened by a landing from the squadron, 
and the sickness remaining among the 
troops, it is impossible to make sorties ; de- 
claring at the same time the determination 
‘of the troops to support whatever steps 
shall be taken by the Governor, except thut 
of capitulating with the Spaniards and fulling 
again into their power; and their resolution 
rather to suffer with heroic resignation the 
privations to which the siege has reduced 
them. 
“This being heard, the House resolved, 
that the Government, using its authority, 
will act as it may think proper concerning 
the proclamation of the august Monarch of 
Great Britain in the manner before men- 
tioned, communicating to our Legation in 
London the necessary instructions to insure, 
under the shelter and powerful protection 
of Great Britain, the prosperity to which 
‘their new subjects of Carthagena aspire, 
and the act being concluded, the same was 
signed by all present, which I, the Secre- 
tary, do certify. 
[Here follow the Signatures. ] 
. ™ Having read the foregoing resolutions 
of the House of Representatives of the Pro- 


* vinces ; intimately penetrated with the mo- 
‘ tives which caused the same; and following 


" the intent of the instructions I have receiv~ 
ed from the: General Government . the 


| i 


United Provinces; and using their autho- 
rity, I duly give their approbation thereto ; 
and do declare, that, on the part of his Ex- 
cellency, or,of the United States, no obsta- 
cle whatever shall be put to whatever shall 
be done. JuaN Mari MON, 

** Commissary of the Gen. Govt.” 


On the l4th, this resolution was followed 
by an Act of the Legislature, by which their 
vassalage to Ferdinand was again absolved, 
and the sovereignty of New Grenada con- 
ferred on the King of Great Britain—and 
the declaration of this sovereignty was an- 
nounced by public proclamation. In con- 


sequence, the Governor of the Province na- 


ined Commissioners to proceed to the civil, 
military, and naval authorities. of Jamaica, 
to announce to them, that New Grenada, 
peopled by three millions of souls, had, .by 
the aforesaid Act, conferred the sovereignty 
on the Crown of Great Britain, and were 
desirous forthwith to swear allegiance, sti- 
pulating for nothing, but submitting them- 
selves entirely to the Sovereign of ** a na- 
tion wise and powerful, capable of saving 
and governing them.” 

These Commissioners, furnished with the 
necessary powers and iustructions, in a ves- 
sel dispatched for. the purpose, forced the 
blockade on the morning. of the 17th Oc- 
tober, and put to sea. And letters from Ja- 
maica say, that they arrived at Kingston, 
on or about the 2-4th of the same month, 

Without delay, the arrival of the Depu- 
ties was announced to the Governor, the 
Duke of Manchester, with a respectful re- 


quest that his Grace would be pleased to |. 


appoint as early a moment as convenience 
would allow to receive the Commissioners. 


To this application an answer was sent . 


by his Grace’s Secretary, stating, that he 
(the Secretary) would be glad to sec Mr 
Hyslop ut any time; that he was aware of 


the business on which be wished to see the | 


Governor ; that he was in possession of his 
Grace's sentiments on the subject ; and that 
he believed it would not be necessary that 
the Gentlemen from Carthagena should give 
themselves the trouble of attending him. 
Letters fram Trinidad, dated December 
12. 1815, state, that a dispatch had arrived 
there two days before from Margucritta, 
bringing accounts that the inhabitants had 
deposed their Governor, and resumed their 
independence, and that the Patriots had 
done the same.at Cumana, Barcelona, ‘and 
Guyana, and throughout the other provin- 


was occasioned by the Sambos (or free peo- 
ple of colour), who formerly composed part 
of the Spanish army that. defeated the in- 


dependents of the Caraccas, but bad now _ 
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joined them, were overwhelming the few 


Spanish troops that had been left in the dif- 
ferent garrisons.. Morillo was said to have 
been defeated in:all his attempts upon Car- 
thagena. 


SPAIN. 
SENTENCE OF THE LIBERALES. 


Madrid, December 23. 1815. 

The city is filled with terror at the blow 
the King has just given—a blow that cannot 
be paralleled in the annals of despotism. 
In consequence of the orders issued. by the 
King to terminate, within a fixed, period, 
the trials of the Liberales, and to refer to 
him the sentences pronounced by the Spe- 
cial Court, the latter, notwithstanding it 
was composed of persons possessed of the 
King’s entire confidence, which is proved 
by their composing the fifth tribunal that 
has hitherto taken cognizance of these cau- 
ses, availing themselves of the opportunity 
of consulting the King, respecting the sen- 
tence that was to be imposed on Don Ma- 
nuel Garcia Herreros, late Minister of Grace 


_and Justice, and Deputy in the late General 


and Extraordinary Cortes, manifested to his 
Majesty, in like manner, as, had been done 
two several times by the preceding Judges, 
that nothing resulted against the persons 


_ accused in said cases; that in the trials there 


appeared nothing but unqualified charges 
and secret aceusations without foundation ; 
and therefore, that it would accord with the 
benignity of bis Majesty to.draw a veil over 
the past, and set the accused at liberty. 

Little satisfied with this consultative re- 


port, the King issued the following order :— 


Palace, Nov. 25, 1815. 

** Considering the state in which the trials 
stand, and the Special Court being now re- 
duced under the same Presidency. of the 
Captain- General, to the three Alcaldes, So- 
brado, Vasquez, and Valdenebro;_ and in 


‘case any difference of opinion, or sickness, 


should result in the above, the said powers 


to devolve on Solar and Garcia. de la 
.. Torri, it is my will, that before the causes 


which have been tried are resolved upon, 
those shall be shewn to me with the great- 
est brevity, which are not comprehended in 


_ the laws of tit. 1. lib, 1. of the New Reco- 


pilacion, and in tit. 7.,and 12.3; and .also 
the persons whom the culprits allege to 
haye held the same political opinions, and 


_ the documents and grounds on which they 


_ found themselves in both cases.” 
ces of Venezuela—This new revolution _ 


_ [The laws in question relate to the dis- 
loyal, traitors, meetings, and tumults.] 
-. On receiving this inquiry, the, ‘Tribunal 


_ answered, that they had: arrested no one 


comprehended in the said laws, nor any one 
guilty 
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guilty of high treason. The King, in a 
rage with this answer, and finding that no 
Judge, however wicked, would accord with 
his views in condemning innocent persons 
as criminals, took the charge upon himself, 
and caused the recorders of the said causes, 
with the greatest secrecy, and under pain 
of death, to bring to him all the trials, 
which they consequently did. He (the 
King) ordered all the coaches to be embar- 
goed, and by himself, and alone, he pro- 


mounced the following sentences; com- 


manding that, in the same night, the per- 
sons sentenced should proceed on to their 
destinations, in the coaches embargoed for 
that purpose, all which was dane. 


LIST OF PERSONS CONDEMNED. 
From the Prison of the Court. 


Calatrava, Deputy in the Extraordinary 
Cortes, condemned to eight years imprison- 
ment in Melilla, (on the coast of Africa.) 

Ramajo, editor of the paper called The 
Conciso, ten years ditto, to same place. 

Sauchez Barbello, Librarian to the Royal 
Palace of San Isidro, ten years ditto, to the 
same place. 

Goifin, Colonel and Deputy Extraordinary 
to Cortes, ten years in the castle of Alieant. 

Santa Maria, land-owner, to be imprison- 
ed in Cadiz. 

Traver, Deputy to the Extraordinary 
Cortes, confined in Peniscola (in Valencia.) 


From the Prison San Juan de Dios, in Cadiz. 


Arguelles, Deputy in the Extraordinary 
Cortes, ten years to be a private soldier in 
the regiment of Ceuta. 

Alvarez Guerra, late Minister of the In- 
terior, ten years to Ceuta, as a soldier. 

Garcia Herreros, late Minister of Grace 
and Justice, and Deputy in the Cortes Ex- 
traordinary, eight years in irons at Gomera. 

Martinez de la Rosa, Deputy in the Or- 
dinary Cortes, eight years in irons, in the 
Penon, on the coast of Africa. 

Yeran, Deputy in the Extraordinary 
Cortes, six years ditto at Melilla. 

Agar, Member of two Regencies, banish- 
ed to Santiago de Galicia. 

Capaz, Deputy of the Extraordinary 
Cortes, confined to the castle of Santi Petri, 
near Cadiz. ‘ 

Quintana, Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
and author of the Semanario Patriotico, six 
years confined to Pamplona. 


Villacampa, late Captain-General of New’ 


Castile, confined to the Castle of Monjuich 
(Barcelona). 


From the Prison of La Corona (the Prison in 
which Ecclesiastics ure confined.) 


Gallego, Priest, Deputy in Bxtraordinary | 
February 1816. 
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capricious sovereign. 
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Cortes, four years to the Carthusian Con- 
vent of Xerez. 

Cepero, Priest, Deputy in Ordinary Cortes, 
six years to the Carthusian Convent of Se- 
ville. 

Garcia Page, Priest, and Deputy in Or- 
dinary Cortes, six years to the Convent of 
Salceda. 

Larrazabal, Priest, Deputy in the Extra- 
ordinary Cortes, ditto to a Convent in Gua- 
tremala. 

Oliveros, Priest, Deputy in Extraordinary 
Cortes, four years to the Convent of San 
Antonio de la Cabrera. 

Vallanueva, Priest, Deputy in Extraor- 
dinary Cortes, six years to the Convent of 
Salceda. 

Zoraquin, Deputy in Extraordinary Cortes, 
eight years to hard labour in Alucemas. 

Munoz Torrero, Priest, Deputy in Ex- 
traordinary Cortes, years six to a Convent in 
Galicia. 

Ramos Arispi, Priest, Deputy in Extra- 
ordinary Cortes, six years to the Carthusian 
Convent at Valencia. 


Prison of Invalids. 


Cisaar, Member of late Regency, ten 
years to Peniscola. 

Valdes, Vice-Admiral and Governor of 
Cadiz, during the siege, ten years to the 
castle of Alicant. 

Persons arrested in their Houses. 


Yermalacarregui, Deputy in Extraordi- 
nary Cortes, banished to Valladolid. 

Duenas, Deputy in Extraordinary Cortes, 
banished to a town of Valencia. 

Cauga Arguelles, Deputy in the Ordinary — 
Cortes, eight years to Peniscola. 

Romanillos, Counsellor of State, banish- 
ed to the Canary Islands. 

Gouzalez Carrajal, late Minister of Fi- 
nance, and who for some months back was 
free by virtue of a sentence of one of the 
preceding tribunals, ten years to the castle 
of Pamplona. 

Don Pablo Sanchez was also condemned 
to be hung. 


Private advices have been obtained from 
Madrid, dated 25th January, which state, 
that a complete change has taken place in 
the councils of Ferdinand, and no reason is 
assigned for this new experiment of that 
Ail the old ministers, 
holding the chief posts under the crown, 
had been without exception repudiated ; and 
while this vicissitude is occurring at the 
seat of government, there seems to be little 


‘or no doubt that commotions have arisen 


in the northern provinces of Spain, from 
Galicia to the western frentiers of Biscay. 
To 
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To what extent these are carried, and whe- 
ther they have assumed the bold character 
of open and general revolution, we must 
wait for further intelligence to determine. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA. 


EXTRAORDINARY TREATY. 

The following remarkable convention con- 
cluded at Paris between the Sovereigns of 
Austria, Russia and Prussia, was formally 
published at St Petersburgh, on Christmas 
day, under the signature of the Emperor 
Alexander. It does not appear any of the 
other Christian powers have acceded to it. 

** In the name of the most Holy and in- 
divisible Trinity, 

‘* Their Majesties the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, the King of Prussia, and the Emperor 
of Russia, having (in consequence of the 
great events which have marked the course 
of the last three years in Europe, and espe- 


cially of the blessings which it has pleased 


Divine Providence to shower down upon 
those states which place their confidence and 
their hope on it alone) acquired the inti- 
mate conviction of the necessity of found- 
ing the conduct to be observed by the 
Powers, in their reciprocal relations upon 
the sublime truths which the holy religion 
of our Saviour teaches: They solemnly de- 
clare, that the present act has no other ob- 
ject than to publish in the face of the whole 
world, their fixed resolution, both in the dd- 
ministration of their respective states, and in 
their political relations with every other go- 
vernment, to take for their sole guide the 
precepts of that holy religion, namely, the 
precepts of justice, Christian charity, and 
peace, which, far from being applicable on- 
ly to private concerns, must have an immc- 
diate induvence on the councils of Princes, 
and guide all their steps, as being the only 
means of consolidating human institutions, 
and remedying their imperfections. In con- 
sequence, their Majesties have agreed on the 
following articles :— 
** I. Conformably to the words of the Hol 
Scriptures, which command all men to con- 
sider each other as brethren, the three con- 
tracting Monarchs will remain united by 
the bonds of a true and indissoluble frater- 
nity, and considering each other as fellow- 
countrymen, they will, on all occasions, and 
in all places, lend each other aid and assis- 
tanee, and regarding themselves towards 
their subjects and armies as fathers of fa- 
tmilies, they will lead them in the same spi- 
rit of fraternity with which they are anima- 
ted, to protect religion, peace, and justice. 
Il. In consequenee, the sole principle in 
force, whether between the said Govern- 
ments, or between their subjects, shall be, 


that of doing each other reciprocal service, 
and of testifying, by unalterable good will, 
the mutual affection with which they ought 
to be animated, to consider thémselves al} 
as members of one and the same Christian 
nation ; the three allied Princes looking on 
themselves all as merely delegated by Pro- 
vidence to govern three branches of the one 
family, namely, Austria, Prussia, and Rus- 
sia; thus confessing that the Christian na- 
tion, of which they and their people form a 
part, has in reality no other Sovereign than 
Him to whom alone power really belongs, 
because in Him alone are found all the trea- 
sures of love, science, and infinite Wisdom 3 
that is to say, GOD, our divine Saviour, the 
word of the Most HiaGu, the word of Life. 
Their Majesties consequently recommend 
to their people, with the most tender soli- 
citude, as the sole means of enjoying that 
peace which arises from a good conscience, 
and which alone is curable, to strengthen 
themselves every day more and more in the 
principles and exercise of the duties which 
the divine Saviour has taught to mankind. 

III. All the Powers who shall choose so- 
lemnly to avow the sacred principles which 
have dictated the present act, and shall ac- 
knowledge how important it is for the hap- 
piness of nations, too long agitated, that 
those truths should henceforth exercise 
over the destinies of mankind all the influ- 
ence which belongs to them, will be receiv- 
ed with equal ardour and affection, into this 
holy alliance. 

Done in triplicate, and signed, at Paris 
the year of Grace, 1815, 14-26 September. 

FRANCIS, 

FREDERICK WILLIAM, 
** ALEXANDER.” 

The Emperor Alexander issued a decree 
on the Ist January, ordering all the Jesuits 
to quit Petersburgh and Moscow. Private 
letters state—‘* The college of Jesuits, 
which the Government had allowed them 
to devote to the education of Catholic chil- 
dren, have been publicly dissolved, and the 
members of them ordered to quit St Peters- 
burgh, and likewise Moscow, within 24 
hours. It has been fully established against 
them, that, during the Emperor’s stay with 
his army, their utmost endeavours had been 
excited to convert the Russians of the Greek 
Church to their own persuasion.” 

The King of Prussia, by a decree dated 
Berlin, the 6th inst. has prohibited secret 
societies. The preamble states, that origi- 
nally, when the country was in danger, his 


Majesty had approved of the moral Union, — 


designated the Union of Virtue, consider- 
Ing it a3 the means of inspiring a spirit of 
patriotism and courage, but that secret so- 
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eieties can now be only prejudicial to the 
state ; his Majesty, therefore, prohibits all 
such societies, and the printing and pub- 
lishing of any writings upon them. The 
publication of the Rhenish Mercury, @ news- 
paper in which publie measures had been 
discussed with great freedom, has also been 
stopped, and the Editor thrown into prison. 

The German Journals have for some time 
spoken of serious misunderstandings having 
taken place between the Courts of Austria 
and Bavaria, and it is now even said, that 
their armies are assuming a menacing atti- 
tude—and that an Austrian General has 
even set out from Vienna to take the com- 
mand of an Austrian army on the frontiers 
of Bavaria. It is scarcely possible to be- 
lieve, however, that Bavaria would venture 
single-handed on any contest with Austria. 
The issue of such a struggle must be obvi- 
ous ; and unless she had some prospect of 
assistance either from Prussia or Russia, it 
ean hardly be thought, whatever differences 
she may have with Austria, that war will 
be preferred to amicable negociation. 

Among the curious and unaccountable 
eccurrences of the present day, we state 
the following, contained in a Vienna paper 
of the 3d, and in the Journal des Debats of 
the 15th ultimo: 

** Among the Chevaliers of the Toison 
d'Or, have been named, his Majesty the 
King of Bavaria, and his Royal [Highness 
the Prince Regent of England; as simple 
Chevaliers of the Order of Maria Theresa, 
their Majesties the Emperor of Russia and 
King of Prussia; and as Great Crosses of 
the Order of St Etienne of Hungary, his 
Imperial Highness the Archduke of Parma 
(Napoleon II.) his Majesty the King of Den- 
mark, and Prince Eugene (Beauharnois) !! ! 


FRANCE. 


VIOLENT MEASURES OF THE ROYALISTS, 
AND STATE OF THE COUNTRY. 


The intelligence from France is of great 


importance, inasmuch as it discloses more 
and more the views of the pure Royalists, 
(as they are termed), who have now evident- 
ly acquired the complete ascendancy in the 
councils of France, and who seem to be fil- 
led with such exultation at their sudden 
elevation to power and influe ice, that they 
think it no longer necessary to preserve 
even the outward shew of moderdtion or 
prudence. They have declared open war 
against all revolutionary interests, and so 


keenly have they embarked in their own: 


hazardous policy, that they do not contem- 
plate the possibility of failure, Their pas- 
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sions appear to be tempered to all extremi- 
ties. Their enemies are at their feet, and 
they are preparing themselves for the full 
and luxurious banquet of revenge, which, 
as they imagine, is spread out before them. 
It was generally supposed that the law of 
amnesty, by throwing a veil over the past, 
was to set every man at rest as to his future 
fate, and was to be a security to him that 
be should not be troubled for the part he 
had taken in the late revolution. If this 
was not to be its purpose, of what use was 
it? We find, however, in opposition to this 
law, a denunciation against Marshal Mas- 
sena, from the inhabitants of the Bouche 
de Rhone, accusing him of treason, and 
calling for his blood ; and we find the Cham- 
ber of Deputies entertaining this denuncia- 
tion. It was in vain that several Members 
called out for the act of amnesty. They 
seem to have been overborne by the majo- 
rity of the assembly. Certain members 
found out cireumstances in the case of Mas- 
sena which brought him within the list of 
exceptions, and the petition against him 
was finally sent to the Minister at War. 

As a farther proof of the increasing in- 
fluence of the Royalist party, it appears 
that others of the revolutionary Marshals, 
not included in the act of proscription, are 
banished by the fiat of the Crown. Da- 
voust, it is said, is to be banished. Auge- 
reau has been deprived of all his appoint- 
ments, and even Talleyrand is spoken of 
as preparing for his retreat. 

The Paris papers of the 4th current con- 
tain some instructions from the Procureur 
General as to the execution of the amnesty 
act, by which all persons are to be set at li- 
berty, against whom no sentence of prose- 
cution has been directed, and who are not 
included in the exceptions, or detained on 
other grounds. ‘** By prosecutions (it is 
added) are only meant judicial acts, and 
therefore, when a mandate of arrest has 
not been issued, the amnesty is applicable.” 
Those, however, who are recommended to 
be detained by the administrative authori- 
ty, as a measure of general safety, are not 
to be released; so that the executive may 
still imprison and detain all those persons 
whom they may suspect to be disaffected or 
any way dangerous to the new system. 

Some propositions are at present under 
the consideration of the Chamber of De- 
puties regarding the clergy, the object of 
which seers to be the restitution of the pro-« 
perty of which the church was deprived by» 
the revolution; and in various other re- 
spects to favour the ambitious views of the 
clergy. It is well known, that during the 
superstitious ages of Kurope, it was the 
practice of an interested and bigotted priest- - 
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hood, when they were called upon to visit 
the sick and dying, to work upon their fears 
and weakness, and to persuade them that 
it would be an act of singular piety to be- 
queath their whole property to the church, 
and to leave their natural relations destitute. 
To counteract these views, laws were made 
in almost every country of Europe, for the 
protection of the property of individuals 
from this pious pillage, by giving to civil 
courts a power of revising and altering the 
testaments of the dying, made in these cir- 
cumstances. By the propositions now made 
in France, these salutary regulations are 
to be done away ; the right of the clergy or 
the church to receive donations is to be 
restricted by no law; and an_ interested 
and intriguing priest, by taking advantage 
of a moment of weakness and superstition, 
may despoil a family of their whole pro- 
perty. 

In addition to this regulation, it would 
appear that the clergy meditate the restitu- 
tion, with some trifling exceptions, of all 
church property ; and with so high a hand 
do they carry matters, that they seem to 
reckon it a great indulgence, that those 
who voluntarily restore within a year what 
they may have fairly purchased, shall not 
be obliged to account to the ecclesiastical 
proprietor for the rent which they received 
from it. ‘* They shall be freed (says the 
article) from all claim for indemnity or da- 


_ Mage, or interest of any kind.” 


A remarkable article appears in one of 
the Paris journals, censuring, in strong and 
inted terms, the proceedings on the sub- 
ect of the clergy. These proceedings, the 
journalist says, have spread deep and ge- 
neral uneasiness. Should the project of re- 


storing to the clergy the property in ques- 


tion be adopted by the Chamber, there wiil 
be a deficit of $0 millions in the budget of 
the present year. Measures of severity are 
threatened against sueh of the priesthood as 
married during the revolutionary times, and 
thus violated the well-known discipline of 
the Catholic church. 

According to private letters, these proceed- 
ings have spread general alarm. Mcderate 
men stand aghast, resolving tO await in si- 
lence the impending storm; and although 
these accounts in private letters may be ex- 
aggerated, it is obvious that those measures 
of the Ultra-Royalists, as they are called, 
have divided the people into two classes, 
namely, the friends and the enemies of the 


—revelution. There is no doubt, that when 


Louis first entered Paris, there was a ge- 
eral disposition among the revolutionary 
leaders to submit to his government, as they 
Saw there was no other alternative for the 
epuntry; and if a moderate system had been 


pursued, and, in particular, if the state of 
property had been firmly guarantecd, time 
would have © mented and consolidated the 
new dynasty. By the measures of the Ul- 
tra-Royalists, all these men are driven to 
the other side, on which there is now no 
distinction of the party, all rallying under 
the broad banner of the friends of the re- 
volution. The enemies of Government thus 
received strength, and a hostile party is for 
ever preserved in the bosom of the state. . 

It has always been represented, and we 
were willing to believe, that Louis XVIII. 
was displeased at the extravagant measures 
of the Deputies ; but it is not easy to recon- 
cile this opinon with his reply to the Presi- 
dent of the Chamber on the anniversary of the 
death of Louis XVI. ‘* Gentlemen—An as- 
scmbly of such honest, honourable, loyal, and 
well-intentioned men, as compose the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, was never perhaps collect- 
ed together. The forming of such a cham- 
ber I cannot but attribute to the interfe- 
rence of Divine Providence, who intended, 
by the re-union of so much virtue and ta- 
lent, to secure and consolidate the happiness 
and future prosperity of France.” This re- 
ply did not appear in the Moniteur, and the 
King’s Ministers, it is supposed, suppressed 
the publication of it. | 

A committee of the Chamber of Deputies 
has been occupied in an important question 
regarding the law of elections. Instead of 
the existing old conventional plan of one- 
fifth of the members going out every year, 
it is proposed to resort to the English sys- 
tem of a total renewal at the end of a certain 
number of years. Among other advantages 
which would arise from this change, it is 
observed that a genera) appeal to the nation, 
which with us takes piace regularly every 
seven years at furthest, on the present 
French conventional plan, could never hap- 
pen but in the event of an extraordinary dis- 
solution. The committee also proposed to 
raise the number of deputies from 262 to ae 
bout 4C0, assigning the very proper reason, 
** that the Chamber should preserve a pro- 
portion more suitable to the population of 
the kingdom, and should more easily be- 
come the organ of the general opinion of the 
nation.” 


Arrests for seditious expressions continue. | 


Scme of the mzlcontents had lately even the 
Lojdness to insult the royal guard upon the 
Pont-Royal. It is stated, in private ace 
counts, that the number of prisoners con- 
fined throughout Franee, for offences against 
the state, amount to 19,000. In an official 
report on the subject, published in the Pa- 
ris papers, this number is reduced to 311. 
From the pains taken by the French Go- 
vernment to contradiet reports of insubor- 
dination 
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“@ination and disturbances in the depart- 
"ments, it appears clearly that the discontent 


caused by the measures pursued in the ca- 
pital, is extending throughout the provin- 
ces. Some disturbances took place at Ly- 
ons about the middle of January, when a 
great number of the partizans of Bonaparte, 
and of the federalists, assembled on the 


- Place des Terraux, and threatened destruc- 
‘tion to the royalists, when the assistance of 


the police was called in, and the insurgents 
were dispersed, but not without bloodshed. 
Their scheme was connected, it is said, with 
similar plans of insurrection in Franche 
Comte and Burgundy ; and the 21st of Ja- 
nuary was fixed for a general rising, for 
which the tocsin was to be sounded as the 
signal. The plot was by chance discover- 
ed, and the leaders were apprehended, some 
of them after a desperate resistance. Ge- 
neral» Meurier was killed. General Lag- 
range was arrested while he was hurrying 
to Lyons. Symptoms of insurrection have 
also broken out in Languedoc, which re- 
quired the intervention of an armed force. 

A letter from a lady, dated Nismes, Jan. 
3. asserts, that the persecution of the Pro- 
testants is only nominally at an end ; that 
though one of the fanatics who snapped a 
musket at an officer at Sommiers be known, 
he is not apprehended; every thing done 
against the Protestants is considered as a 
pious act by those in office. A number of 
Protestants have been turned out of their 
oflicial situations on account of their reli- 
gion, and when supplications are made in 
their behalf, they are toid they must turn 
Catholics. 


IMPRISONMENT OF SIR R. WILSON. 


We mentioned, in our last Number, the 
arrest of Sir Robert Wiison, Capt. Hucbin- 
son, and Mr Bruce, accused of having as- 
sisted in the escape of M. Lavalette. These 
gentiemen still remain in prison, and have 
been refused to be adinitted on bail ;. nei- 
ther does it appear when their acquittal 
or condemnation by trial will take place. 
Among the numberless statements which 
have appeared of the manner in which our 
countrymen were involved in this unfortu- 


’ nate affair, is one dated Paris, 24th of Ja- 


nuary. It has pretensions to truth, and 
says, that a French letter was brought to 
Mr Bruce, revealing the secret of Lavalette’s 
escape, of his being in Paris, and, at the 
same time, his life was committed to this 
gentleman. The situation of an unfortu- 
nate man. thrown on his mercy and his 
honour, whom he considered as the victim. 
of an iniquitous judgment, wrought power- 
fully on a mind alive to the impulses of 


humanity—he determined to save him, but 
he could not accomplish the object alone— 
he therefore looked for assistance to the ad- 
venturous spirit and generous character of 
his friend, Genera! Sir Robert Wilson ; and 
subsequently, on the same grounds, to Cap- 
tain Hutchinson. Their plans were laid 
and perfected with a judgment and promp- 
titude equal to the spirit and feelings in 
which they arose, Though watched, and 
dogged by the police in every direction, on 
account of opinions unreservedly expressed 
against the Bourbon system, they succeed- 
ed in baffling their vigilance, and saved a 
man condemned to death, whose escape 
from prison» had caused a tumult in the 
country, and roused the fury of the Uitra- 
Royalists ! 

Madame Lavalette has been released from 
prison after giving bail, as required by law. 


JEALOUSY ENTERTAINED OF ENGLISH- 
MEN—LORD KINNAIRD ORDERED 
TO QUIT FRANCE. 


The freedom with which the measures of 
the French Government are discussed in the 
English papers, has given great offence to 
these in power ; who have accordingly, in 
order to check their circulation in France, 
imposed a duty of 3s. 6d. upon each pa- 
per, in place of 2d. the sum formerly 
charged. The Edinburgh Review is also ir. 
cluded in this measure. 

The English residents in France have 
also been bitterly cormplained of, for the 
open manner in which they talk of, and 
condemn the measures of that court, for 
the encouragement and countenance they 
give to persons in disgrace, and the eager- 
ness with which, it is said, they seek after 
portraits, busts, and other memorials of Na- 
poleon. On some general suspicion of this 
sort, Lord Kinnaird was lately ordered by 
the Minister of Police to leave France. His 
Lordship, since his return to Britain, has 
published a pamphlet on the subject of his 
dismissal, from which it appears, that some 
weeks before, his Lordship was preparing 
to leave Paris, when a report reached him 
that the Minister of Police had publiely as- 
serted that he had given him orders to quit 
the country. ‘To give a public contradic. 
tion to that report, be felt himself obliged 
to delay his departure, and in consequence 
of some interference on the part of the iri- 
tish Ambassador and the Duke of Welling- 
ton, from motives of private friendship, he 
considered the affair at an end, when on the 
thirtieth day of January, two days after the 
removal of the British head-quarters from 
Paris, he received an invitation from the 
Prefect of the Pélice, M, Angles, to wait 
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upon him. In his interview with this Mi- 
nister, Lord Kinnaird was told, ** That 
there had been observed an ill-will in his 
conversation and correspondence towards 
the Government of France, which render- 
ed his stay in the capital disagreeable to the 
Ministers ; that he was in the habit of see- 
ing and giving protection to persons in dis- 
grace; and that every Government had a 
right to protect itself by sending away fo- 
reigners, quoting our alien bill, and justify- 
ing the measures by our example. The 
Minister also complained of what he called 
** the most extraordinary and unjustifiable 
conduct of the English in all parts of France ; 
that almost universally they @poke in con- 
tempt of the King and of his family; and 
tupon all occasions, whether in language, 
or by the eagerness with which they sought 
the portraits, busts, and other memorials of 
Napoleon, seemed desirous of upholding 
the name of the usurper ; that Englishmen, 
travelling in the public carriages, frequent- 
ly gave money to those who asked it, upon 
condition of their crying ** Vive CEmpe- 
vcur ;” that this spirit extended to the ar- 
my, and that every thing appertaining to 
the name of Napoleon was cherished and 
coveted by the officers and men, in a man- 
ner the most extraordinary and offensive. 
His Lordship was further accused at the 
second restoration of the King, of profess- 
ing his former principles and opinions, and 
of continuing to see the persons whom the 
severity of the laws had reached. 

To these charges Lord Kinnaird replied, 
by denying the use of any language at 
which the government could take umbrage. 
As to protection, he had none to give, but 
if it was meant that he had not shut his 
doors against his friends and acquaintances 
on account of political opinions imputed to 
them, it was a charge he was inclined nei- 
ther to palliate nor deny. In common with 
every traveller, he had sought the acquain- 
tance of all those who had been the objects 
of our curiosity and attention for so many 
years, and whom he found, with one excep- 
‘con, he believed, admitted to the circle of 
the Sovereign and his family.—As to his 
principles and opinions, as en honest man, 
he would not cease to profess those which 
he formerly held; ** that under a Govern- 
ment which has annihilated the liberty of 
the press, which has revived penal statutes, 
Known only in the worst periods of the mo- 
narchy ; which fosters a spirit of proscrip- 
tion and persecution, familiar to the black- 
est epochs of the Revolution ; which already 
@ounts ninetcen thousand prisoners for State 
effences; and which, by a liberal interposi- 
tion of the act of amnesty, seems inclined 
*@ satisfy the passions of all its creatures ; 


he was not so indifferent to life and liberty 
as to have hazarded the public expression of 
any political opinion. As to the charge of 
visiting persons whom the severity of the 
laws had reached, his Lordship declares, 
that from the very situation of those per- 
sons, it was impossible that he could have had 
any communication with them. If his own 
countrymen were meant, he was refused ac- 
cess to Sir Robert Wilson, because that of- 
ficer ** had resisted the torture, which the 
law of Franee inflicts in its inquisitorial 
mode of examination.” He was occasion- 
ally admitted to see Mr Bruce, ** who had 
confessed his share in the plan which he and 
his companions had the heart to execute.” 


NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MELANCHOLY WRECK THREE TRANE- 
PORTS. 


We have this month the melancholy task 
to record the loss of the Seahorse, Lord 
Melville, and Boadicea transports, on the 
Irish coast, while conveying troops from 
England, on the 30th of last month. 

We have collected the following particu- 
lars (mostly official) of this calamitous event. 

** Tromore, Jan. 31.—Yesterday present- 
ed a melanchoiy sight near this place. A 
transport had been seen for a considerable 
time approaching the harbour, and at length 
having crossed it to anchor near the shore 
within the opposite land, her distressed and 
Cangerous situation being evident, crowds 
gathered from Tramore, and the adjoining 
country, on the beach. After a short pe- 
riod, her anchors having dragged, she drifte 
ed to the beach, and having struck in a tree 
mendous surf, unspeakable horror soon fol- 
lowed ! The ship being seon broken by the 
dreadful waves that assailed her, the shore 
became scattered with dead bodies, a few 
struggling survivors, planks, cordage, and 
every species of wreck. 

** The severity of the day, and the disad- 
vantage of an ebb instead of flood tide, ade 
ded greatly to the calamity. Benumbed 
with cold, and overwhelmed by continual 
waves, the poor sufferers fell speedy victims 
to their deplorable fate ; a great number of 
women and children were on board—not 
one escaped ! About half the 59th regiment 
had embarked in this transport at Deal, 
their number 300 and upwards, and of these 
16 were officers. About 25 (including four 
officers) have been saved. ‘The regiment 
was coming from France, and had shared 
in the glories of Waterloo, Brave men, 
companions in arms, and dear friends, stood 
on the deck—eaeh looked to the other— 
each expected bis own fate, and hoped for 
his friends safety—-wave after wave thun- 
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Aered——Women etnbraced their husbands, 
bade them farewell, and died calmly—their 
heroism softened the pangs of men who saw 
~whose hearts bled, and could not relieve 
them! Children took leave of their parents, 
and, rising above the weakness of their age, 


wept not. The Quarter-master’s Lady be- 
haved with great firmness—remained with 
her children in the cabin—said to an Officer, 
* It is the will of Heaven,” and was seen 
no more. The wife of a private said, ** Will 
you die with me and your child? But you 
may escape, and this may be of use,” giving 
him her pocket with a sum of money ; she 
even took out her ear-rings and put them 
in it. Herself and child were lost! The sur- 
vivor, more wretched than they, lives to 
tell the tale , as tears mark his manly face.” 

Capt. Gibbs, of the Seahorse transport, has 
giving the following narrative of his voyage : 

** The Seahorse took on board at Kams- 
gate, on the 24th of January. 16 officers, 
287 men, 33 women, and 38 children— 
crew, 17 in number; she sailed on the 25th, 
and the evening falling calm, she anchored 
in the Downs. About I1 o’clock in the 
morning of the 26th, weighed anchor, with 
the wind at N.N.W. light breeze—about 
midnight off Dungeness. On the 27th, in 
the morning, Beachy-head bearing about 
north ; about seven in the evening off Dun- 
nose, isle of Wight; about midnight, Port- 
land lights N.£. On Sunday the 28th, off 
the Start in the morning at day-light, with 
a fine breeze at N.N.E ; about five in the af- 
ternoon, passed the Lizard lights: at Il 


passed the Longships, 1} mile distant; at. 


12 it bore N.N.E. eight miles distant. The 
29th, in the morning, a fine strong breeze 
at $.3.£.3 at noon, freshening very much ; 
about four Pp. M. saw the land about 12 
miles distant ; observed that it was Bally- 
cotton island. The mate, John Sullivan, 
going up the fore rigging to look at the 
Jand, fell down on the forecastle, broke 
both his legs and arms, and never spoke 
more ; died about three hours afterwards 
Hauled our wind for Kinsale light, blow- 
ing a strong gale, and coming on very hazy 
and dark, intending when we saw the light 
to run down along the land for the entrance 
of Cork; but having run two hours, and 
not seeing the light, the captain began to 
get doubtful to proceed any further, the wea- 
ther being so thick and hazy, and a most 
tremendous sea running, so we close-reefed 
our topsails, and hauled close to the wind, 
lying W.s.Ww. About eight o'clock she fell 
off, wore round on the other tack, most of 
the night lying about s.£. wind about s.s.w. 
but owing to the flood-tide setting strong 
on the shore, and a heavy sea running, she 
drifted very fast in shore. About five in 
the morning saw the land on our lee-beam, 


which was Minehead, and which forms the 
south point of Dungarvan bay, drifting very 
fast to leeward. At six, let a reef out of 
the topsails and set the mainsail; blowing 
very hard. About half-past 10 a. M. the 
fore topmast went over the side, and a sea- 
man who was in the foretop had his back 
and thigh broken. About I1, just after the 
wreck was cleared, the mainsail split all to 
ribbons ; drifting to leeward very fast ; saw 
the Hook lighthouse under our lee bow, 
but the sea sending us so fast to leeward, 
we could not weather Brownstownhead. 
Clewed up the sails, and brought up under 
the head in seven fathoms, with both an- 
chors, and near 300 fathoms of cable a- 
head ; the sea making breaches right over 
us from stem to stern. About 12, the an- 
chors dragged, the wind and sea still increa- 
sing. At ten minutes past 12 she struck ; 
we then cut away the mizen and main 
masts; the rudder went off the secorid 
stroke ; the sea breaking most tremendous. 
ly over us: in one hour the ship parted by 
the main-hatchway ; all the boats had been 
washed away before. It was a most awful 
scene-—394 souls on board, all clinging to 
different parts of the wreck! One officer’s 
wife, and two children in her arms, met 
their fate in the great cabin; a serjeant’s 
wife, with three children clasped to her 
breast, resigned herself to her fate between 
decks ; women were heard encouraging their 
husbands to die with them! There was not 
the least disturbance arnong them, most of 
them ejaculating prayers! After she parted, 
we were all washed off, except about 3) 
that were clinging to the fore-rigging. A- 
bout half-past one the fore part of the ship 
upset, and the foremast was carried away, 
and shortly after all was washed off. About 
60 in all reached the shore, but, from the 
want of assistance, only four officers, 25 
soldiers (two of whora are since dead), Cap- 
tain Gibbs, and two seamen, were saved.” 

At the time of the wreck of the Seahorse 
transport there were on board— 

Soldiers Lost—59th Regiment, 12 Offi- 
cers, 267 men. 

Soldiers Saved—59th Regiment, 4 Offi- 
cers 2/) men. 

Searmen Lost—14 seamen. 

Seamen Saved—Mr James Gibb (Mas- 
ter); 2 seamen. 

Women and Children Lost—30 soldiers 
wives, 40 children ; one Officer’s wife and 
2 children. 

Women and Children Saved— None. 

Passengers Lost—Mr Henry Allen, of 
Deal, going to his Majesty’s ship Tonnant. ; 

Passengers Saved— None. 

Total Lost—Officers 59th Regiment, 125 
soldiers, 59th regiment, 262; seamen, 14; 
passengers, 1; Officers wives, 1; soldiers 

Wives, 
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wives, 303 Officers children, 2; soldiers 
children, 40 ;—Total, 365. 

Total Saved—Officers 59th regiment, 4 ; 
soldiers 59th regiment, 25; seamen, 3— 
Total 32. 


Names of the Officers 59th Regiment. 


Drowned.—Major Douglas; Capt. Mac- 
uregor ; Lieuts. Veall, Geddes, R. Scott, 
Gillespie; Ensigns Ross, Aill; Adjutant 
Dent; Surgeon Hagan; Assistant Surgeon 
Lamb ; Quarter Master Baird, Mrs Baird, 
and their two children. 

Saved.—Lieutenants Cowper, Hartford, 
M‘Pherson, M‘Gregor, Stewart ; Mr James 
Gibb, Master of the Seahorse. 


(Signed) J. GIBB. 


Extract of a letter from Lieut.-Colonel Dar-. 


ley of the 62d regiment, to Licut.-General 
Lord Forbes, dated Kinsale, Feb. 1. 


** T have the honour of availing myself of 
the earliest opportunity that has been al- 
lowed me since the disaster of our unfor- 
tunate ship, the Lord Melville, to report to 
your Lordship the arrival of his Majesty’s 
troops that were embarked on board of her 
under my command, accounting for the 
casualties that occurred by the wreck, and 
a brief statement of the misfortune. Upon 
making the land, about 11 o’clock a. M. on 
the Slst ult. (having lain to the previous 
night) it blowing: nearly a gale of wind, a 
heavy sea running, and the atmosphere so 
thick and hazy, that upon discerning the 
land, we found ourselves nearly embayed. 
The master bore up to weather, what was 
universally supposed the entrances into Cove, 
but which proved to be the Old Head of 
Kinsale, and after every exertion to wea- 
ther that point, ard run the ship into Kin- 
sale harbour, he was compelled to bear a- 
way for some friendly looking strand upon 
which he might run up the vessel, and a- 


wait the going out of the tide, in the hopes _ 


of saving the lives of so many souls, very 
justly not holding in competition the ulti- 
mate security of the ship. In endeavour- 


ing most ardently to effect this object, the . 


vessel was irrecoverably driven upon a bed 
of rocks by the violence of the gale, dis- 
ance between three and four hundred yards 
of the shore, the tide then making in. No 
time was lost in passing a rope from the 
ship to the shore, and cutting away the 
fore and main masts, to ease the tremendous 


shocks of the ship against the rocks, by 


which her bottem was almost immediately 
stove in, and several feet of water in her ca- 
bin. At this time it was abotit three o'clock 
P. M.; our situation becoming most criti- 
cal, by the violence of the sea breaking in- 
to the cabin, and over the stern, together 
with her continual dashing _ against the 


rocks, a boat was manned for the Ladies 
on board to endeavour making the shore :— 
two officers’ wives, with their servants, sol- 
diers of the 59th regiment, a serjeant’s wife 
and child of the 59th regiment, six of the 
crew, together with Capt. Radford, of the 
62d regiment (who was in a weak state of 


health), got into the boat, and made for the 


shore ; but, distressing to add, they had not 
reached half way, when the boat was 
swamped, and, with the exception of one 
sailor, all perished ! ' 

** Nothing possible remained for those on 
board but to await with hope of preserva- 
tion the failing of the tide, when, should 
the vessel keep together, it was determined 
to lash a long spar from the bow to the 
nearest dry rock, and pass every person 
over it, to make good their way along the 
range of rocks that extended to the shore. 
Between ten and eleven o’clock the attempt 
appeared practicable, and, to my greatest 
satisfaction, succeeded beyond our utmost 
hopes. After the lapse of some time, every 
individual happily descended from the ship, 
without any accident.” 

The Boadicea Transport, incompany with 
the Lord Melville, having on board 280 of 
the 82d regiment, seeing her companion on 
shore, immediately came to anchor ; but the 
cables were soon cut through by the rocks, 
when she came on shore, and dreadful toe 
relate, 196 of the 280 perished ! 

Official return of officers, men, &c. be- 
longing to the $2d regiment of foot, lost 
by the wreck of the Boadicea transport, off 
Kinsale, on the 30th Jan. 1816:— 

Two Lieutenants, 1 Assistant Surgeon, 
8 serjeants, 158 rank and file, 13 women 
and 16 children.—Total lost 196. 

Names of Officers lost.—Lieut. Daven- 
port, Lieut. Harding, Assistant-Surgeon 
Scott, also Mrs Scott, his wife. 

Total Embarked—283 men, including 
non-commissicned officers, and 3 men of the 
35th regiment, two of whom were saved—— 
7 Officers, including L Assistant-Surgeon, 
14 women, and 17 children. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 
PRINCESS CHARLOTTE OF WALES. 


It is now publicly stated, that the arrange- 
ments are nearly completed for the mar- 
riage of this illustrious Princess, the pre- 
sumptive successor to the throne of these 
Kingdoms. Her destined spouse, Prince 
Leopold of Saxe Cobourg, has already arriv- 
ed in this country, preparatory to the. so- 


* lemnization of the nuptials, the precise time 


of which it is said will be fixed by the irince. 
Regent, who will then make the customary. 


. @pp) cation to Perlament for a suitable 
ior the uluswious pair. 
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HIGH COURT OF JUSTICIARY. 


¥)N Monday 5th February came on the 

trial of David Thomson, accused of ‘the 
following several acts of theft and house- 
breaking :—=Ist, In company with John Reid, 
an accomplice, on the 28th February 1813, 
of breaking inte the house, at Burdiehouse, 
in the parish of Libberton, and county of 
Edinburgh, then occupied by William Bis- 
set, publican there, by cutting out a pane 
of glass and a piece of a window shutter of 
one of the windows with a knife, and car- 
trying away, from a locked drawer, a silver 
watch, and various other articles. —2d, On 
the 8th day of April 1615, of breaking in- 
to the house in Antigua-street occupied by 
Mr Robert Hall, merchant in Edinburgh, 
by entering the window of the water closet, 
and carrying away two great coats, two 
hats, and two pairs of shoes.—3d, On the 
24th day of September I815, of breaking 
inte the house, in Broughton place, then 
occupied by Mr Alexander Mackay, book- 
seller, by throwing up the window of a 
room in the house, and forcing open the 
shutter, and stealing a silver toddy ladle and 
some other articles.—4th, On the Lith day 
ef November 1815, of breaking into the 
shop of John Primrose, shoemaker in the 
Kirkgate of Leith, by wresting off a piece 
of the outer shutter of the window, and 
breaking a pane of glass, and stealing two 
pair of boots, and two odd half boots.— 
Sth, On the 3d day of December 18135, of 
breaking into the house then occupied by 
Mrs Katharine Hamilton, widow of the de- 


ceased Dr Alexander Hamilton, at Stock-. 


bridge, by opening one of the windows, and 
forcing and breaking the blind, and steal- 
ing two table-cloths, a green cloth cover for 
a table, a red leather case containing cards, 
six desert knives and forks with silver han- 
dics, a dozen of silver table spoons, a targe 
silver dividing spoon, a tea cady, and a me- 
dicine chest containing a number of small 
bottles. No objection being made to the 
relevancy of the indictment, a number of 
witnesses were called in support of the pro- 
secution. Three declarations were then 
proved ; they went completely to criminate 
the pannel himself, and in the most mate- 
rial circumstanges agreed with the charges 
of the indictment. The only witness cal- 


ded in his favour was Mr Robert Watson, 
February 1816, 


10 


his late master, who gave him a good cha- 
racter during the time he was in his sere 
vice. The jury were then addressed on the 
part of the crown by the Lord- Advocate— 
and by Francis Jeffrey, Esq. on the part of 
the prisoner, after which the jury retired 
for a short space, and returned a verdict of 
Guilty of the 3d and 5th charges contained 
in the indictment ; and next day, after an 
impressive admonitjon from the Lord Jus- 
tice Clerk, the pannel was sentenced to be 
executed at Edinburgh on Wednesday the 
13th day of March next. 

Feb. 12.—James Duff, journeyman gun- 
smith in Edinburgh, accused of stealing two 
fowling-pieces, and various other articles, 
from Innes & Co. his employers, was put 
to the bar. He pleaded guilty; and a ver- 
dict to that effect being found, was senten~ 
ced to seven years transportation. 

A remission has been received for Wil- 
liam Honyman and John Smith, prisoners 
in the tolbooth of Edinburgh under respited 
sentence, on condition of transportation for 
fourteen years, 


JURY COURT, 


On the 22d January, the new Jury Court 
met for the first time. Before proceeding 
to business the Lord Chief Commissioner 
made a short address to the Court and Jury, 
in which he commented on the advantages 
expeeted to arise from the introduction of 


jury trial into the judicial proceedings of 


Scotland. The Judges appointed to sit in 
the Jury Court are, the Right Hon. William 
Adam, Lord Chief Commissioner, Lords 
Meadowbank and Pitmilly, who were all 
present. (See page 111.) 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


The ministers of Edinburgh and the ma- 
gistrates entered into an agreement in June 
1815. After ratifying and confirming to 
each other the decisions of the Court of Ses- 
sion, they agreed that the arrears of stipend 
preceding Martinmas 1814 should be cal- 
culated.as upon a stipend of £.480 yearly 
tay each minister, by which each had to re- 
ceive £.694...7s. which was to be paid to 
them by six instalments ; the last, payable 
at Whitsunday 1320, should be £.520 in 


_ full, and free of any claim of accounting for 


the annuity and other funds to which the 
minist¢rs had been found entitled, which, 
for 
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for that time, the ministers accordingly as- 
signed to the magistrates. It was further 
stipulated, that, in the opinion ot the mi- 
nisters, the same arrangement should con- 
tinue from Martinmas 1820 to Martinmas 
1825; but, in that event, it should be un- 
derstood, that if, during that time, any ad- 
ditiona! minister or ministers should be 
brought upon the establishment of the city, 
in conformity to an act of Parliament pas- 
sed in. April 1809, the present 17 ministers 
should relieve the magistrates and council 
of all claims competent to such additional 
minister or ministers. It was stipulated 
also, that the agreement should terminate 
at Martinmas 1820, if the ministers did not 
intimate, previous to Candiemas 1820, their 
intention to continue it ; and that, with re- 
gard to ail matters undecided by the Court, 
the process should be considered to continue 
open, and competent to be proceeded in 
without a summutis of Wwakening. The mi- 
nisters further consented, that if the magis- 
trates should think it expedient to apply 
for aud vbtein an act of parliament confirm- 
ing the agrecment, they were at liberty to 
do so on their own Costs. 

The yellow sand quarry, from which the 
whole of Edinburgh and vicinity is supplied, 
belongs to Robert Baird, Esq. and is let to 
the present tenant for the yearly rent of 
£. 200, who has it subset to a class of sand- 


- carters for the yearly rent of £.865, re- 
. serving to himself the right of selling to 


gentlemen’s carts for family use. This so- 
cicty of sand-carters consists of twenty-one 
metinbers, who pay weekly to the tacksman 
£.7. By a regulation among themselves, 
they drive four carts each per weck, making 
$4 carts aeweek, which, when sold in Edin- 
burgh, brings about 12s. per cart, but say 
i0s., which, is £42 per week collected in 
Edinbuigh, and neighbourhood, for yellow 
sand, GQndependent of what is drove by gen- 
tlemen's own carts,) which, to some of our 
counitymen remote from the metropolis, 
will appear strange, that the immense sum 
of £. 2184 is expeaded yearly upon yellow 
sand for sprinkling on the pavements of our 
Kitchens and cellars. 


REGISTRY OF CHILDREN. 


A case, very lately decided by the Jus- 
tices of the Peace in Dundee, deserves to 
be generaliy known. The Session Clerk 
summoned to the Justice-Court a member 
of one of the Episcopal congregations, in 
oreer to recover the fee for inserting a 
child’s name in the parish register.—It was 
pled in defence, that the register of the 
Kpiscopal congregation was equally good in 
jaw; but the Justices, after bestowing on 
Fhe case that deliberation which its general 


Duary, being the anniversary of his birth-day, 


merits required, and also examining similar 
cases decided for other Session Clerks by 
Justice and Commissary Courts, found that 
the parish register is the only legal one, and 
that the Session-Clerks can recover from all 
dissenters, of what denomination soever, 
the dues of insertion. This decision is of 
the greatest advantage to the parties them- 
selves, especially to te rising generation ; 
as parents have it not in their power, by 
caprice, prejudice, or mistaken notions as 
bout the registration’s being a religious ce- 
remony, to deprive their children of the 
means of proving their identity, or of as- 
certaining their ages; for how many have 
been improperly included in the militia- 
rolls, for want of this, the only legal proof 
of their age ! and how many have been de- 
prived of the effects of friends dying abroad, 
for want of this legal proof of their identity ! 


RUINS AT ARBROATH. 


The Barons of Exchequer having lately 
ordered certain repairs on the venerable 
ruins of the ancient Abbey of Arbroath, the 
workmen employed in clearing out the rub- 
bish from the north-west aisle of the Abbey, 
on Saturday the 2d December, dug out a 
mutilated statue of a Bishop or Abbot in his 
robes. Jt is supposed that this statue had 
been originally placed in some niche in the 
north-west aisle, that it had fallen down 
when the Abbey was destroyed, and that 
the head and hands (which parts have not 
yet been found) had been broken off in the 
fall. Both arms are elevated in a devo- 
tional attitude, and lift from the bottom a 
splendid robe or mantle, the workmanship 
of which is elegant and richly cut. This 
robe is attached to the shoulders by a gold 
lace collar or tippet; it covers both arms 
to the wrists, and falling richly down in 
mantling folds, gives the whole figure a ve- 
nerable air of pontifical dignity. The dress 
has been gilded with gold, but none of the 
gilding renains except a little in the deep 
folds of the robe, and the figured work of 
the lace. It is supposed that the statue, 
when entire, would have measured five feet 
nine inches in height. A pastoral staff had 
rested on the right foot, and reclined on the 
left shoulder; several pieces of this staff 
have been found, and it is hoped that some 
more fragments of the statue may yet be 
discovered among the rubbish. 


OF BURNS, 


The ardent feelings of public admiration 
of our great national Poet have recently 
been manifested in the metropolis of bis 
country, in a manner worthy of his illus- 
trious name. On Thursdey the 25th Ja- 
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‘not heard to breathe at all. 


Scottish Chronicle. 
“upwards of one hundred gentlemen dined 


in MacEwan’s Rooms, to testify their af- 
fection and respect for his genius. The 
chair was filled by Alexander Boswell, Esq. 
of Auchinleck, and the Hon. William Maule, 
M. P. supported him as croupier. Every 
thing was so carefully arranged by the 
Stewards, that notwithstanding the great 
number who sat down to dinner, every one 
was comfortably accommodated. And it 
is doing but justice to Mr “lacEwan to say, 
that the entertainment and the wines did 
him great credit. When the cloth was re- 
moved, Messrs Elliot, Evans, and King, 
sung Non nobis Domine, with their accus- 
tomed excellence. A number of appropriate 
toasts were given by the chairman and the 
croupier, which they introduced with much 
felicity of fancy, and with that judicious 
brevity which so well suited such a nume- 
rous auditory ; and we never witnessed a 
bappicr flow of social and animated feeling, 
which was frequently kjndled into enthu- 
siasm, and the warmest admiration of the 


‘Poet, in consequence of the well-seasoned 


wit and humour of the chairman, recipro- 
cated with the utmost ingenuity by Mr 
Walter Scott, and intermixed with many of 
Burns’s inimitable songs. We understand 


‘it is determined to have a similar public ce- 


lebration of the Poet’s birth-day in Edin- 
burgh ¢riennially. The birth-day of Burns 
was celebrated on the same day in most of 
the towns of Scotland, and also in several 
places of England. 


FATAL EFFECTS OF INTOXICATION, 


A woman belonging to the manufactory: 
of Messrs Stark, Craig, and Co. some miles 
south of Edinburgh, nearly 40 years of age, 
stout and healthy, but who had unfortu- 
nately got into the habit, for some years 


‘past, of applying too freely to the use of 


spirits, had the imprudence, on the morn- 
ing of New Year's day last, to drink, with- 
in the space of a few hours, the greater 
part of a bottle of whisky. About nine 


‘o'clock, she threw herself upon her bed. 


She almost immediately fell asleep. When 
she had lain in this state for upwards of an 


‘hour, her breathing was observed to be 


more feeble, and in a short time she was 
Two medical 
gentlemen, who happened to be in the vil- 
lage at the time, were instantly brought to 
see her. They found the pulse gone, the 
extremities cold, the face livid—in short, 
the vital spark extinguished !—Both of 
them declare that they never saw a more 
distinct case of drunken apoplexy (apoplexia 
temulenta ) terminating fatally, or, in plain 
language, death so speedily induced by a fit 
of drunkenness, 
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ACCIDENTS IN THE SNOW. 

About the middle of January, two poor 
industrious shoemakers, and a woman, (the 
wife of a shoemaker), went from Elgin o 
Granton market, a distance of 38 miless 
with a few shoes in wallets on their backs 
Having sold their goods, on their return by 
the Mannoch road, they wete overtaken in 
that long, dreary, and desolate hill, far from 
any human habitation, by the terrible snow 
storm of Wednesday evening the 17th Ja- 
nuary : exhausted by the depth of snow on 
the road and the fury of the elements, no 
pitying eye or helping hand near them, they 
seem to have crowded together in a hollow 
place on the road side, and sat down be- 
numbed with cold, for rest or shelter ; here 
they had been overpowered by sleep, and 
Death came to close the terrible scene! A 
countryman passing along the sarhe road 
the next morning, struck with horror on 
observing a hand and foot pointing through 
a wreath of snow, ran back a mile and a 
half to the nearest house, and brought as- 
sistance, to dig the three unfortunates from 
their dreadful grave. Information being 
sent to Elgin (six miles off), a party of men 
with a hearse went to bring home their bo- 
dies to their sorrowing relations. Thus, 
three poor families were at once thrown on 
the compassion and bounty of the public ; 
and it is with much pleasure we record the 
liberality of the inhabitants of Elgin, who 
most readily contributed one hundred gui- 
neas towards their support. 


ROBBERY OF THE GREENOCK CUSTOM- 
HOUSE. 


Between the 2d and 3d February, the ° 
Custom-House at Greenock was broken in- 
to by some villains, who have hitherto elu- 
ded detection. It appears they had gained 
admission by cutting out with a saw one of 
the pannels of the outer door, after which 
they proceeded successively through the a- 
partments of the Collector and his first 
clerk, whose desks they wrenched open, and 
in one of which they found the keys of the 
wooden and iron doors, within which the 
strong box, containing the cash, was depo- 
sited. They next proceeded to force open 
the strong box itself, which they seem to 
have accomplished with considerable diffi- 
culty, by means of iron levers, and abstract. 
ed from thence near £.1200. The night 
being stormy, assisted much in screening 
the depredators against detection, as not- 
withstanding the noise which must have 
undoubtedly been produced, particularly in 
forcing the money ehest, no suspicion was 
excited of what was going on, or any disco- 
very made, until the usual hour in the morn- 
ing at which the Custom-house is opened. 
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APPOINTMENTS. 
(From the London Gazette. ) 


1816. January 18. Colonel James Bathurst 
to be Lieut.-Governor of the Virgin Islands, 
vice Lieut.-Colonel Napier, resigned. 

20. James Robert Matthews, Esq. to be 
his Majesty's Consul at Cadiz. 

23. Promoted to the dignity of Baronet 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and their respective heirs male, the 
following gentlemen; Sir Chaloner Ogle, 
Knt. Admiral ef the Red squadron of his 
Majesty’s fleet. Banastre Tarleton, Esq. 
General in the army, and Colonel of his 
Majesty's 21st regiment of light dragoons. 
John Floyd, Esq. General in the army, 
and Colonel of his Majesty’s 8th regiment 
of light dragoons. 

— Major-General Sir Hudson Lowe, to 
be a Knight Companion of the Most Ho- 
nourable Military Order of the Bath. 

24. James Allan Park, Esq. of Lincoln’s 
Inn, one of his Majesty’s Counsel learned 
in the Law, to be one of his Majesty’s Jus- 
tices of the Court of Common Pleas, in the 
room of Sir Alan Chambre, Knight, who has 
resigned. 

26. To be Companions of the Military 
Order of the Bath, recommended by the 
Duke of Wellington: Lieut.-Colonel Baron 
Tripp, of the 60th regiment, and Major the 
Honourable George Dawson, of the Ist dra- 
goon guards. 

29. Lieutenant-General Sir John Coope 
Sherbrooke, to be Captain-General and Go- 
vernor in Chief of the provinees of Upper 
and Lower Canada, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, and the islands of Prince Edward 
and Cape Breton. 

— Lieutenant-Colonel Charles W. Max- 
well, to be Governor and Commander in 
Chief of the island of Dominica. 

30. His Grace Charles Duke of Richmond, 
to be Lord Lieutenant of the county of Sus- 

Feb. 10. James Buchanan, Esq. to be his 
Majesty’s Consul at New York. 

— William Dawsen, Esq. to be his Ma- 
jesty’s Consul in the State of Maryland. 

13. Major General Sit Frederick Phillips 
Robinson, K. C. B. to be Governor of the 
island of Tobago. 

— Major-General George William Ram- 
say, to be Governor of the islands of Anti- 
gua and Montserrat. 

— Thomas Probyn, Esq. to be Governor 
of the islands of St Christopher, Nevis, and 
the Virgin Islands. 


On the 2d instant, Doctor Charles Ker, 
ef Gateshaw, was unanimously elected an 


Honorary Member of the Royal College sf 
Surgeons of Edinburgh. 

Robert Hamilton, Esq. Sheriff-depute of 
Lanarkshire, has appointed Mr Robest New- 
bigging of Newbigging, in the neighbour- 
hood of Lanark, to the office of Sheriff- 
substitute of the Upper Ward of the coun- 
ty, vacant by the death of Jehn Bannatyne, 
Esq. of Castlebank, which appointment has 
been ratified by the approbation of the Lord 
President and Lord Justice Clerk. 

At a meeting of the Inverness Highland 
Society, held on the 7th instant, the Mar- 
quis of Huntly was unanimously elected 
President, in room of Colonel the Honour- 
able Archibald Fraser of Lovat, deceased. | 

His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of 
Russia has been pleased to order the di- 
ploma of nobility of the Russian empire to 
be made out for his physician, Dr Wylie, 
and to approve of the arms annexed to it. 


EIRTHS. 


1815. Oct. 1. At Madras, the Lady of Dr 
William Mackenzie, Surgeon to the Gover- 
nor’s body guard, a son. 

8. At Huntly, St Ann’s, Jamaica, Mrs 
Anderson, a son. . 

Dec. 27. At Dawson Grove, the Lady of 
the Right Hon. Lord Cremorne, a son and 
heir. 

1816. Jan. 4. At Erskine Manse, the Hon. 
Mrs Stewart, a son. 

5. At Canterbury, the wife of Major Wal- 
lace, royal artillery, of three girls, who, with 
the mother, are likely to do well. 

— At Newbottle Manse, Mrs Thomson, 
a daughter. 

— At Lansdown House, Berkeley Square, 
London, the Marchioness of Lansdown, a 
son and heir. 

— The Lady of James Wolfe Murray, 
Esq. a daughter. 

8. At Gogarburn, Mrs Robertson, of Bal- 
garvie, a daughter. 

10. Lady Eleanor Balfour, a daughter. 

— At Greenock, Mrs James M‘Call, a son. 

— At Inveresk, Mrs F. P. Bedingtield, a 
daughter. 

12. At Ediaburgh,the Countess of Wemyss, 
a daughter. 

14. At Tynycoed, near Holyhead, Mrs 
H. Herbert Jones, a son. 

15. At Sculcoates, the wife of John Mur- 
ray, mariner, of three fine boys. 

16. Mrs H. Watson, Queen Street, a 
daughter. 

17. The Lady of Kenneth M‘Leay, Esq- 
of Newmore, a son. 

21. At Edinburgh, Mrs Dr Spens, a son. 

— In Prince’s Street, Edinburgh, the 
Lady of Wynne Aubrey, Esq. a 
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Births and Marriages. 


Jan. 21. At Government House, Plymouth 
Dock, the Lady of Sir Orford Gordon, Bart. 
asonand heir. 

23. At his Lordship’s residence, Hay Hill, 
the Countess of Ashburnham, a daughter. 

24%. At his house in Cavendish Square, 
the Lady of Rear-Admiral Sir George Cock- 
burn, a daughter. 

26. Lady Hunter Blair, a daughter. 

27. Mrs James Campbell, Northumber- 
land Street, a daughter. 

— Im Union-place, Aberdeen, the Lady 
of Major M‘Pherson, a son. 

30. At Boghall, Mrs Taylor of Blackhouse, 
a son. 

‘cb. 2. The Lady of William Baillie, 
Esq. of Polkemmet, a son. 

G. At her house at Hampstead, Lady Pon- 
sonby, widow of Major-General the Hon. 
Sir William Ponsonby, K. C. B. who fell 
at the battle of Waterloo, a son. 

— Mrs Kell, wife of the Rev. William 
Kell, minister of the Episcopal chapel at 
Kelso, a son. 

8. At Crailing House, the Lady of James 
Paton, Esq. a son. 

10. At Allanton House, the Lady of R. 
Macdonald, Esq. of Staffa, a daughter. 

13. At Edinburgh, Mrs Hunt of Pitten- 
erieff, a son. 

Lately, at Great Linford-house, the Lady 
of Lieut.-Gen. Loft, a son, her 18th child. 


MARRIAGES. 


1815. Dec. 9. At Versailles, Maj. Frederick 

Wyneker, of the King’s German Legion, to 
Anne, daughter of the late Major-General 
Frederick Halkett, of the Scots brigade. 
' 31. At the Hotel of his Excellency the 
British Ambasador at Paris, by the Rev. G. 
Stone-street, Henry Roper Curzon, jun. 
Esq. to Susanna Harriet, widow of John 
Talbot, Esq. brother to the Karl of Shrews- 
bury. 

1816, Jan. 1. At Garland, by the Rev. Dr 
Moodie, William Davidson, Esq. of Pol- 
mont, to Alexander Ann M‘Leay, youngest 
daughter of John M‘Leay, Esq. 

2. At St James’s Church, London, by the 
Right Reverend Father in God, the Lord 
Bishop of Carlisle, James Flower, Esq. of 
Bedford-Square, (only son of Sir C. Flower, 
Bart.) to Mary Jane, eldest daughter of Sir 
Walter Stirling, Bart. M. P. for St Ives, in 
Cornwall. 

3. At South Mains, George Wood, Esq. 
of Hadley Common, to Miss Mackenzie, on- 
ly daughter of the late Kenneth Mackenzie, 
Ksq. of Tarbat House. 

5. At Londonderry, Mr Robert Norie, 
jun. of Edinburgh, to Mrs Maughan, relict 
ef J. F, Maughav, Esq, 
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9. By special licence, at Nork-honse, in 
Surry, Frederick Steuart French, Esq. eb 
dest son of the Dean, to the Hon. Miss 
Helena Perceval, second daughter of Lord 
Arden. 

— At Drayton, Staffordshire, George R. 
Dawson, Esq. of Castle Dawson, M. P. for 
the county of Londonderry, to Miss Peel, 
daughter of Sir Robert Peel, Bart. 

10. At Arbroath, by the Rev. George 
Glegg, Capt. Hogg, of the Hon. East India 
Company’s service, to Miss Mary Duncan. 

12. At Edinburgh, the Rev. Walter Tait, 
minister of the College Church, to Mrs Ro- 
bertson, relict of the deceased James Ro- 
bertson, Esq. solicitor. 

— At Antwerp, J. F. De Wolmahr, Esq. 
to Mrs Ann Grant, widow of the late Lieu- 
tenant-Col. Grant, 74th regiment of foot. 

15. At Lisbon, by the Rev. Mr Millar, 
Benjamin Sullivan, Esq. Major in the Bri- 
tish and Portuguese armies, to Margaret, 
second daughter of the late Rev. Dr John 
Snodgrass, Paisley, and sister to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Snodgrass, Ist cagadores. 

18. At London, Mr William Dale, to 
Elspet Duncan, eldest daughter of Peter 
Duncan, Esq. of Forestreet, Aberdeen. 

19. At the Green, Ayr, Captain Macgri- 
gor, of the 90th regiment, to Miss Susan 
Fullarton, daughter of the late Louis Ful- 
larton, Esq. of Kilmichel, Island of Arran. 

23. At Langholm, Thomas Wigham, Esq. 
of Hindley Wrea, Northumberland, to Mrs 
Margaret Russel Elliot, relict of John El- 
liot, Esq. of Cooms. 

— At Manse of Mortlach, Capt. Charles 
Grant, 50th regiment, Tombreckachie, Banfi- 
shire, to Miss Anne Donaldson, third daugh- 
ter of the late James Donaldson, Esq. of 
Kinairdy. 

29. At Edinburgh, by the Rev. Robert 
Adam, the Reverend Bowater James Ver- 
non, to Miss Sibella Milner Morison, daugh- 
ter of William Maxwell Morison, Esq. ad- 
vocate. 

30. At Fort George, Andrew Fraser, 
Esq. Fort Major, to Annabella Campbell, 
fourth daughter of James Roy, Esq. sur- 
geon to the Forces. 

~31. At Edinburgh, by the Reverend A. 
Mackellar, Major Dugald Cameron, of the 
royal artillery, to Anne Mary, eldest daugh- 
ter of David Kerr, of Spring Garden, in the 
island of Jamaica, Major-General in the mi- 
litia of that island. 

Feb. 1. Mr James Ballantyne, printer in 
Edinburgh, to Miss Hogarth, daughter of 
Robert Hogarth, Esq. Carfrae. 

5. At Herbertshire, by the Rev. Robert 
Morehead, Captain John Stedman Christie, 
to Miss Matilda Morehead, daughter of 
William Morehead, Esq. of Herbertshire: 
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‘cb. 5. At Dumfries, John Watson, Esq. 
of Bedford Place, London, to Melville, 
daughter of the late John M*Murdo, Esq. 

— At Marske-hall, Henry Walker Yeo- 
man, Esq. of Woodlands, to Margaret 
Bruce, eldest daughter of the Hon. Law- 
rence Dundas. 

6. At St George’s, Hanover Square, Lon- 
don, the Rev. William Wescomb, Rector of 
Langford, Essex, to Jane, grand-daughter 
of the Hon. General Douglas, M. P. for the 
county of Dumfries. 

— At Greenock, Archibald Paterson, 
Esq. of Glasgow, to Miss Grace Cunning- 
ham, daughter of the late William Cunning- 
ham, Esq. of Cairncurran. 

7. At Haddington, Mr James Philp, 
merchant, St Andrew’s, son of the deceased 
James Philp, Esq. of Boarhills, to Miss. E. 
Simpson, daughter of Mr James Simpson, 
merchant, Haddington. 

12. At Glasgow, Mr William Connal, 
merchant, to Miss Frances, eldest daughter 
of the late William Wright, Esq. of Broom, 
Stirling. 

— At the house of Gilbert Innes, Esq. of 
Stow, St Andrew’s Square, Edinburgh, 
George Wood, Esq. Fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, to Miss Marion Burnet. 

13. At Ardwall, Mr John Johnston, mer- 
chant in Dumfries, to Jane, daughter of 
Robert M‘Kane, Esq. of Milnbank. 

Lately, in Buckinghamshire, Corporal 
Trim, to Miss Nancy Beaver, a respectable 
lady, with a fortune of £.7000. About 20 
years ego this lady fell desperately in love 
with a young clergyman, and frequently at- 
tended the church where he preached in the 
afiernoen, just as he was ascending the pul- 
pit, though at the distance of 15 miles. 
She also used to ride on horseback, and take 
her station upon Beggarbush-hill, in the 
high road from Tring to Aylesbury, where 
the clergyman was in the habit of taking his 
morning's walk. One summer's day, how- 
ever, as the clergyman was sitting on the 
top of the hill, reading, and viewing the 
beautiful extent of the country, she came 
up to him, and declared her passion in the 
most energetic and nervous language ; she 
stated that her fortune was £.5000 ; that 
his eloquence from the pulpit had won her 
heart; and that nothing would give her 
more pleasure than to be united with him 
in the golden bands of matrimony. The 
young Divine thanked her for her generous 
offer and good opinion, but said, that, as he 
had no knowledge of, or acquaintanee with 
Miss Beaver, he must beg leave to decline 
the proposal. She then, not in very mild 
language, taxed him with cruelty and hatred 
of the fair sex, and galloped down the steep 
hill to the great hazard of her neck. She 


has now attained the age of 44, and the son 
of Mars in his 3lst year. 


_ DEATHS. 


1815. May 19. In Camp at Seguoly, on 
the frontier of Nepaul, in the 27th year of 
his age, Lieutenant Robert Watson, of his 
Majesty's 24th foot, seeend son of William 
Watson, Lanark, an oflicer of great pro- 
mise. 

Sept. 20. At Saint James’s, Jamaica, after 
an illness of five days, James Veitch Wil- 
liamson, Esq. practitioner in medicine and 
surgery at that place, and second son of 
Mrs Williamson, Northfield, near Leith, 
and of the late Reverend John Williamson, 
minister of Tinwald, Dumfries. 

Nov. 15. In Laurens District, South 
Carolina, Mr Solomon Nisbet, aged 148 
years. He was born in England, where he 
lived till he was 19 years old; he then emi- 
grated to America, and resided in the State 
of Maryland till about 35 years ago; he 
then removed to South Carolina, where he 
resided until his death. He never lost his 
teeth nor his eyesight. 

20. At Port St Mary’s, in Spain, in his 
32d year, Sir James Duff, Bart. his Majes- 
ty’s Consul at Cadiz. 

22. At Auchterblair, Strathspey, William 
Grant, Esq. of Forrigin. During a term 
of years beyond fourscore, he enjoyed per- 
fect health, vigour, and the full pessession 
of all his faculties, till within a week of his 
decease, an event to all human appearance 
hastened by his favourite amusement of 
hunting over hills and moors covered with 
snow. He supported the acute sufferings 
of his mortal disease with manly fortitude 
and meek resignation, and died much re- 
gretted. 


24. At the Hot Wells, near Bristol, of a 


decline, Angus Mackintosh, Esq. younger 
of Farr, Inverness-shire. 

25. At Forres, Mrs Tulloh, wife of Wil- 
liam Tulloh, Esq. whose life was highly 
useful to her family, and whose death is 
decply lamented by her husband and nue 
merous connections. Also, at the house of 
Mr Tulloh, on the 30th ult. Mrs Macken- 
zie, of Olrick, wife of the Reverend George 
Mackenzie, who had come upon a visit to 
her sister, and whom she survived only but 
to hear of her interment, leaving a husband 
and family to mourn for her loss. 

27. At his house in Knoidart, Mr Ranald 
M‘Donell, Skamadale, Ensign on the reti- 
red list of Captain Rose’s Independent com- 
pany of veterans, in the 9lst year of his 
age, respeeted and admired as a genuine 
Highlander of the old school, and quite un- 
matched ia the very general circle of his 
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acquaintances. He followed the fortunes of 
Prince Charles Stuart from Prestonpans to 
Culloden, and served with distinguished 
zeal in both those actions, for which he af- 
terwards suffered banishment to India, for 
seven years, during which period he served 
in the Hussars ; and when returning to Eng- 
land, the vessel in which he sailed happen- 
ing to be boarded by a French man of war, 
before Ranald was aware of what was pas- 
sing on deck, and had furnished himself 
with a cutlass; he, darting like an eagle a- 
mong the victors, actually retook the Bri- 
tish ship, killing, single handed, all the as- 
tonished Frenchmen who attempted to with- 
stand his athletic rage, and driving the rest 
over the vessel’s broadside into the sea! 
His retentive memory and mental faculties 
were spared him till within a few days of 
his last ; and, till above ninety, he had the 
use of his powerful limbs. His father, his 
brother, and his nephew, as well as him- 
self, all served the Prince at the same time, 
and were personally known to his Royal 
Highness: the father had, however, drawn 
his first sword with his chief, Glengarry, 
under Viscount Dundee, in the battle of 
Killikrankie, who had the royal standard 
entrusted to his care, and commanded the 
whole of the ** Clandonnall,” drawn up, as 
of old, on the right of the army, which was 
composed almost entirely of the Highland 
clans. The mortal remains of this hero of 
the last century were deposited with the dust 
of his fathers, in ** Killechoan,” on Friday 
the Ist of December, leaving a wife, three 
daughters, many grand-children, and seve- 
ral great grand-children, to bewail his death ; 
exclusive of sons who had fallen in the ser- 
vice of their country two of whom had fol- 
lowed the young M‘Donell, in the year 
1792, into the Ist fencible regiment, thence 
into the Glengarry, (or Lst British) fencibles, 
and from that into the line. 

Dec. 1. At Greenock, Mrs Helen Mitchell, 
relict of the deceased Mr John Holmes, 
merchant. 

3. At Dundee, Lady Douglas, widow of 
Sir Alexander Douglas, Bart. of Glenbervie. 

— Mrs Katharine Smith, spouse of John 
Dundas, Esq. clerk to the signet. 

— At Harrowgate, Miss Elizabeth Bail- 
lie, youngest daughter of the late Honour- 
able George Baillie, of Jerviswoode. 


7. At Edinburgh, Miss Janet Kerr, eldest 


daughter of the late William Kerr, Esq. sur- 
veyor oi the General Post Office. 

— At Lanark, Mrs Coats, wife of Lieu- 
tenant J. Coats, 71st regiment, and only 
child of the late Mr John Wilson, town 
clerk of Lanark. 
ng Mr Francis Montgomery, solicitor at 

We 


8. The Honourable Archibald Fraser of 
Lovat, Colonel Commandant of the Ist regi- 
ment of Inverness-shire local militia, some- 
time British Consul at Algiers, and after- 
wards Member of Parliament for the coun- 
ty of Inverness, at his seat of Beaufort Cas- 
tle, in the Aird, near Inverness, in the 80th 
year of his ages He was married to Jane, 
only sister of Sir William Fraser, Bart. late 
of Roy Lodge, in the county of Essex, by 
whom he had five sons, all of whom pre- 
deceased himself. His eldest son, who pos- 
sessed distinguished abilities, sat in the first 
Imperial Parliament of the United King- 
dom. He was also Colonel of the “raser 
fencibles for a series of years, and went on 
service with them to Ireland, where he fell 
into a consumption from fatigue, and died 
at Lisbon, where he had gone for the bene- 
fit of his health, in the month of April 1805. 
The disconsolate widow and mother still 
survive to lament the loss of all her family. 

9. At Burnbank, Archibald Lamb, Esq. 
of Burnbank. 

— At Dalswinton House, Patrick Mil- 
ler, Esq. of Dalswinton, in the 86th year 
of his age. Mr Miller was well known for 
his enterprising and public spirit, and his 
unabating ardour in endeavouring to proe 
mote the welfare of society, and the prospe- 
rity of his country. The powers of his 
mind were capacious, vigorous, and active, 
and were cultivated by an extensive inter- 
course with men of all ranks, and by a fre- 
quent and intense application of thought to 
almost every branch of political and rural 
economy. His moral character was sus- 
tained by the most respectable and amiable 
qualities. He was guided by inflexible in- 
tegrity in his diversified transactions with 
mankind ; and a warm benevolence and ge- 
nerosity of heart, rendered him the friend 
of the afflicted, and ** a father to the poor.” 
He was a man! and nothing which concern- 
ed the happiness of man was uninteresting 
tohim. These estimable and gentle qua- 
lities made Mr Miller the object of general 
respect and esteem, and have rendered his 
death a cause of deep regret to his nume- 
rous friends and acquaintances, in whose af- 
fections his memory is embalmed, and will 
be cherished with a lasting remembrance. 
Mr Miler was 30 years Deputy-Governor 
of the Bank of Scotland, and he rendered 
the greatest services to that establishment. 
It was by bis prudcnt management the exe 
change between this country and London 
was placed on its present permanent fuote 
ing. Formerly the premium paid for bills 
on London at sight rose at times to 44 per 
cent. or from 90 to 100 days at par. In 
these circumstances, the holders of bank 
notes had a strong indueement to bring 
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back their notes to the bank in exchange 
for specie, to be sent to London, and the 
banks were accordingly exposed to occa- 
sional drains of their cash. Mr Miller saw 
and put a stop to this evil, by causing the 
banks to draw on London at such short 
dates that it was no longer worth while to 
send specie to London. By this means he 
rendered great service both to the banks and 
-to the public. : 

Dec. 9. In Cadogan Place, Stoane Street, 
London, A. M. Gore, widow of Major-Gen. 


_ Arthar Gore, who fell on the walls of Ber- 


yen-op-Zoom, having left an orphan dangh- 
ter, twénty months old. Mrs Gore’s death 
was oceasioned by the smalkpox, having 
caught the infection from a child she met 
in Sloane Street, although she had previous- 
ly had the disease. The child was with her 
at the time, but having been vaccinated, 
she escaped. 

10. At Edinburgh, Robert Boyd, Esq. 
younger of Drum, writer to the signet. 

1}. At his house, Portobello, William 
Perceval Pickford, Esq, of Royton Hall, 
Lancashire, aged 58, eldest son of Sir Jo-' 
seph Radcliffe, Bart. of Miln’s Bridge: “house, 
Huddersfield, Yorkshire. . 

— At Melville Place, Stirling, William 
Deas, Esq. in the 89th.year of his age. 

— At her house, Castle Street, Edin- 
burgh, Mrs Forrest, widow of Walter For- 
rest, Esq. and sister of the late Vice-Admi- 
ral Sir George Home, Bart. 

— At Culross, the Reverend Robert Rol- 
land, first minister of that parish, in the 
88th year of his age, and 62d ef his minis- 
try—who, by the unvarying and unblemish- 
ed purity and integrity of his life—the un-. 
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ruffled meekness of his temper, and snnte 
ness of his manners—with an ardent, but 
unaffected geal for true religion, adorned 
with the most enlightened and liberal cha- 
rity, afforded an exemplary and instructive 
pattern of the true character of a Christian 
pastor. 

- 12. At the Manse of Currie, the Reverend 
James Dick, deeply regretted by his a 
rishioners and friends. 

— At Banff, Miss P. Richardson, daugh- 
ter of the late Thomas Richardson of Kdin- 
burgh, and sister of John Richardson, house- 
painter, Banff. 

— Dr Jackson, the learned and venerable 
Bishop of Oxford ; he was made Bishop of 
Oxford in 1812. 

— At Mausuary House, the Reverend 
Jobn Kessin, minister of the Relief Congre- 
gation, Kilbarchan, in the 34th year of his 
age, and 7th of his ministry.—Unaffected, 
but sincere in his piety, inoffensive, obliging, 
hospitable, affectionate, and singularly guile- 
less in his manners, he was much endeared 
to his friends, and respected by all whe 
knew him. | 

13. The Hon. General Bennet, only bro- 
ther of the Earl of Tankerville.. 

_=— At her heuse in Elder Street, Edin- 
burgh, Mrs Hay, relict of Colonel Lewis 
Hay, Royal Engineers. 

14 At her house in George's Squire; 
Edinburgh, Lady Don, in her 92d year. 

—— At Glasgow, Mrs Janet Lindsay, wife 
of Professor Jardine, of that University. 

— At Edinburgh, John Davidson, Esq. 
of Ravelrig. 

_ 15. At Arbroath, Miss Jean Carnegy, of 
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STATE oF THE BAROMETER, &c. 


From February 26, to March 25, 1816, in 
the vicinity of Edinburgh, 


Barom.\ Thermom.| Rain. 
1816. | N.| 1. 


27 | 29.65} 44 | 48 | 0.08 


Quantity of 13 


Weather. 
Clear | 


High Water at Leith for 


April 1816. 

Days. | Morn. Even. 

H. M.| H. M. 
M. 1] 4 5| 22 
Tu. 2] 4 839} 4 58 
W. 3] 5 18) 5 89 
Th. 4) 6 4] 6 83 
Fr. 5| 7 6| 7 46 
Sa. 6] 8 29| 9 19 
Su. 6110 48 
M. 22) 11 55 
Tu. 22/12 49 
W. 10j|— 1 12 
Th. 11] 1 35| 1. 56 
Fr. 12| 2 19} 2 40 
Sa. 13} 2 3 
Su. 14] 3 38] 3 59 
M. 15| 4 18| 4 38 
Tu. 16] 4 57) 18 
W. 171 5 39) 6 
Th. 18] 6 27| 6 55 
Fr. 19) 7 30) 8 
Sa. 20| 8 50| 9 34 
Su. 21110 14)10 47 
M. 22/11 15|11 42 
Tu. 23);12 3/112 23 
W. 24112 — 
Th. 25} 1 Oj} 1 18 
Fr. 26] 1 1. 50 
Sa. 27} 2 6| 2 2 
Su. 2 38] 2 55 
M. 29| 3 11| 3 29 
Tu, 30] 3 47) & 6 


MOON’s PHASES 
For Aprit 1816. 
Apparent time at Edinburgh. 
First Quart. 5. 4 12 aftern. 
Full Moon, 12. 6°31 morn. 
Last Quart. 19. 9 24 morn. 


¥ New Moon, 27. 1 16 aftern, 


4 
y 
—<=>__ 
red. 20} 30.15] 52 40 | —— 
ain 
281 30. 32 | 40 | ——— | Clear ' 
29} 30.1 | 32 | 40 | | —— 
Mar. 1} 30. 25 | $8) 0.03 | Snow 
21 29.75) 35 | 38 | 0.02 | 
30.5 | 36143 | 0.02 | 
4} 29.31} 35 143 | | { 
5| 29.2 | 36 144 | ——— | Clear 
6| 29.341 36 1421 0.1 | Snow 
7 29.5 $6 | 38 | 0.04 | 
29.65) 32 | 42 | ——— | Clear 
9| 29.78] 29 |42 | —— | 
10| 29.6: | 30 |40°| 0.03 | Showers 
11| 29.71] 45 |47 | 0.21 | Rain 
12|-29.35| 42 146 | 0.08 | 
18 | 29.67) 36 142 | ——— | Clear 
14| 29.3 | 32 136 | 0.19 |Rain | 
15| 29.31] 36 |40 | 0.21 
16 | 29.81] 32 | 42 | | Clear 
17 | 29.85| 33 | 40 | 0.06 | Rain P 
18 | 29.4 | 38 |42 0.02 |. | 
19} 29.55) 40 | 46 | ——— | Clear 
20 | 30.25) $4 }48 | —— | 
21 | 30.1 | 40 | 50 | 0.03 | Showers 
22) 30.25) $1 | 51 | —— Clear 
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